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New Travels into the interior Parts of Africa, by the Way of 
the Cape of Good Hope, in the Years 1783, 84, and 85. 
Ti ae from the French of Le Vaillant. Illuftrated with 
a Map, delineatingathe Route of his prefent and former Tra- 
vels, and with Twenty-two other Copper-plates. 3 Vols. 
8vo. 1/. 1s. Boards. Robinfons. 1796. : 


Le Vaillant has long been known to the public as an ins 
‘**> telligent traveller. The narrative of his former tour * 
amufed the idle, inftru€ted the naturalift, and furnifhed the 
philofopher with new topics of {peculation. The detail of 
his fubfequent peregrinations will be found equally acceptable, 
if we make fome aliowance for the comparative want of no- 
velty. 

At his return from his firft journey, he found the inhabi- 
tants of the Cape in a ftate of alarm, an attack from the Eng- 
lith fleet being expected. But this apprehenfion did not re- 
prefs that tafte for pleafure and diflipation, which the refidence 
of French troops had introduced ; and the general alarm foon 
fubfided, though the defenfive preparations were long conti- 
nued by the government. 

Eagerly defirous of renewing the ftudy of nature in the 
wilds of Africa, our author became weary of the fociety of 
his friends at the Cape, and prepared for a new expedition, 
“which, however, the feafon induced him to defer.. In the 
mean time, he made an excurfion to various parts of the co- 
lony, and furveyed the manners of the planters, whom he di- 
vides into three clafles. He reprefents thofe who refide in the 
vicinity of the Cape, as devoted to eafe and luxury, haughty 
and difdainful in their demeanour.. He f{peaks of another fet 

(more remotely fituated) as fimple, kind, and hofpitable ; 

.and of the third clafs, as indolent, addicted to rapine, and 


immerfed in barbarifm. 
In this part of the. work, he relates a remarkable ftory of 





* See Crit, Rev. Vol. LXX. p, 34. 
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the art of deftruétive fafcination attributed to fome f{pecies of 
ferpents. A bird, perched on a brarich, emitted piercing 
cries, and trembled with convulfive pangs. The caufe of this 
agony appeared to be a large ferpent, which, with extended 
neck and glaring eyes, was gazing at the poor animal. Fear 
had deprived the bird of ftrength and of the power of flight. 
One of. the {pe€tators ran for a fu/il; but, before he returned, 
the bird had expired; arid only the reptile was fhot. If this 
account be true, it may rather be fuppofed that the bird died 
by the mere effect of extrsontinary terror, than by any power 
in the ferpent of fafcinating, rendering motionlefs, and ulti- 
mately deftroying (without either biting or darting forth poi- 
fon) the object of its fteady gaze. 

Having at length entered upon his grand expedition, M. le 
Vaillant proceeded to the diftrict of the Twenty-four Rivers, 
which he ftyles ‘ the terreftrial paradife of Southern Africa.’ 
He expreffes a hope that a town may be built in this canton. 
Such a town, he thinks— 


* Would foon, from the pleafantnefs of its fituation and climate, 
furpafs the Cape itfelf ; and having the ready means of exportation, 
the cultivation of lands would neceffarily increafe with the popula- 
tion of the country. Its grain'and its fruits, as well as the grain of 
a part of Swart-Land, might be conveyed in flat-bottomed bodts by 
the Berg-rivier to the Bay of St. Helen; and it would be eafy to 
eftablith ftore-houfes on the banks and at the mouth of the Berg. 
At the Bay itfelf there might be a magazine for the coafting trade; 
and this trade might be carried on with the Cape by means of floops, 
which, embracing the moment of favourable winds, would foon 
get thither with their merchandife, and would thus fupply with pro- 
vifions, very advantageoufly, and at a cheaper rate, both the town 
itfelf, and all the fhips from India and Europe which might put 
into Table Bay. From the abundance of paftures in the diftrié, 
great numbers of cattle might alfo be raifed in it. This fertile 


country, fo highly favoured by nature, would furnith even timber 


for building; fince the trees, having lefs to fuffer in this quarter 
from the violence of the fouth-eaft winds, could not fail to thrive, 
if the inhabitants would only take care to form proper plantations. 
Saldanha Bay might ferve likewife as a central magazine for all that 
part of Swart-Land which lies near it, and which is too far from 
the Berg to fend its grain down that river. This magazine, befides 
the utility it would be of to the planters in the interior parts of the 
fettlement, would become a real benefit to the fhips of all nations, . 
which, driven from their courfe by contrary winds, and unable to 
enter Table Bay, might take fhelter in that of Saldanha, certain of 
finding there the refrefhments neceflary to enable them to-continue 


their voyage.’ Vol, i. P. 192. 


As 
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As the Englith are now in poffeflion of the Cape, thefe hints 
may perhaps be adopted : they certainly merit attention. 

Various difficulties and dangers attended the progrefs of our 
naturalift; but he was not deterred from the profecution of 
his purpofes of exploration and his views of improvement. 
Every addition to his zoological and botanical knowledge gave 
him great pleafure, and confoled him amidft: his fatigues, in- 
conyeniences, and difafters. Sometimes, alfo, he derived 
gratification from the view of manners among the Hottentot 
hordes. In one of thefe communities, he met with a female 
half-favage, whofe character and deportment he thus deli- 


neates—This.woman, 


‘ Both from her natural difpofition, andthe mode of life fhe 
had embraced, appeared to be perfeétly happy. Her days, while 
I was with her, were {pent in frolic and merriment. She was 
above all extremely curious. My waggons and equipage fo oc- 
cupied -her attention, that fhe was continually. examining them. 
{ had“not a piece of furniture or a fingle implement of which 
fhe would not know the name and the ufe. To pleafe her, L 
was obliged to open and empty all my boxes; and fhe’ fuffered 
not the leaft bundle or the fmalleft drawer to efcape. Refpe&- 
ing myfelf, alfo, fhe was inexhauftible in her queftions; and fre- 
quently put to me fuch fimple and frank ones, as almoft'to render 
me Curious in‘my turn. My beard, which as yet was not very 
large, was a fubje&t ‘of fingular amufement; tht handled it with- 
out ceremony, toyed with me in all ways, and told me, that in her 
eyes I was handfomer than the handfomeit Hottentot. I thought 
her alfo very ‘well for the place where we were, and indeed fhe was 
the Venus of the country, The fcantinefs of her attire’ left great 
part of her charms expofed to view; but fhe thought no more of 
indelicacy in exhibiting, than of modefty in concealing thm. A 
man of lefs temperance would have had no favour to afk, and no 
denial to fear. | 7 

‘ Meanwhile it appeared ftrange ‘to me, that, being defcended 
from a white parent, and having it in her power to live among 
whites, and fettle herfelf in a habitation like her. father’s,-fhe fhould 
renounce fuch an advantage. ‘This remark I made to her, and 
afked what.motive fhe had for preferring the wandering life of the 
Hottentcts, and adopting a cafte lefs refpectable than that in which 
fhe was born. Her anfwer aftonifhed me. It was rational, and 
appeared to originate from a fort of native philofophy which I cer« 
tainly did not expeét to find in fo giddy and volatile a head. 

“ It is true I am the daughter of a white man,”’ faid fhe, “ but 
my mother is a Hottentot. Thus allied by birth to two different 
races, I had to choofe with which of them I would live. You 
know the profound contempt which the whites entertain for the 
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blacks, and even for thofe of a mixed breed like myfelf. Torfettle 
among them was to expofe myfelf to daily. difgrace’ and affronts, or 
to be reduced to live alone, folitary and unhappy ; while among the 
Hottentots I was fure of finding a welcome, and of being treated 
with friendfhip and efteem. What, let me afk, would you have 
done in my place? For my part, between certain friends, and un- 
doubted enemies, I faw no room to hefitate. I preferred happinefs 
to pride. Among your planters I fhould have been overwhelmed 
with humiliations: among thofe of my mother’s complexion I am 
happy. Efteemed and refpected, and perfeétly free, i am in want 
of nothing. Elfewhere I fhould have fhed torrents perhaps of 
tears: here I laugh all the day long; and you may judge from my 
difpofition whether Iam content.”’ 

‘ Thus fagacioufly did my pretty mulatto reafon; and if her 
playfulnefs and frivolity fometimes teafed me, to balance the ac- 
count I was frequently aftonifhed at her good fenfe.’ Vol. ii. P. 48 


A woman of a different character is afterwards defcribed, 
an old Hottentot, who was a reputed forcerefs. Her intellec- 
tual powers were not extraordinary; but fhe had a fufficient 
fhare of cunning to deceive the barbarians of the country. 
Her votaries affirmed, as a proof of her fupernatural power, 
that her cattle were never attacked by wild beafts ; but the 
fa&t was, that her animals were protected by the number of 
perfons who fixed their huts near her habitation. Such was 
her influence, that the robbers of the neighbourhood forbore 
to plunder the diftri€t in which fhe refided. ‘Thus did the 
derive both importance and fecurity from the fuperttition of 
the favages. In fome countries fhe would have been ridiculed ; 
in others, perfecuted. 

The. chafe occupied no fmall part of our traveller’s time. 
In the enjoyment of this fport, he was uncommonly delighted 
with the purfuit and the acquifition of a giraffe, an animal 
before imperfectly known. His firft fight of a quadruped of 

’ this kind was in the country of the Greater Namaquois, or 
-Nimiquas. With a view of correcting former defcriptions of 
this animal, we now give his account of it— 


© The giraffe chews the cud, as all horned animals with cloven 
feet ufually do. Like them, too, it crops the grafs ;- though fel- 
dom, becaufe pafture is fearce in the country it inhabits. Its ordi- 
nary food is the leaf of a fort of mimofa, called by the natives ka- 
naap, and by the planters Aamel-doorn. The tree being peculiar 
to the canton, and growing only there, this may be the reafon why 
it takes up its abode in it, arid why it is not feen in thofe regions of 
the fouth of Africa where the tree does not grow. This, howevér, 
is but a vague conjeture, and which the reports of the ancients 


feem to contradict. 
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* Its head is unqueftienably the moft beautiful part of its body. 
Its mouth is fmall.: its eyes large and animated. Between the eyes, 
and above the nofe, it has a very diftin& and prominent tubercle. 
This is not a flefhy excrefcence, but an enlargement of the bony 
part, the fame as the two little bofles, or protuberances, with which © 
its occiput is armed, and which rife as large as a hen’s egg, one on 
each fide of the mane at iis commencement, Its tongue is rough, 
and terminates in a point. Each jaw has fix grinders on each fide; 
but the lower jaw only has eight cutting teeth in front, while the 
upper jaw has none. . 

‘ The hoof is cloven, has no heel, and much refembles that of 
the ox. It may be obferved, however, at the firft fight, that the 
hoof of the fore-foot is larger than that of the hind-foot. The leg 
is very flender: but the knee is {welled like that of a ftumbling 
horfe [couronné], becaufe the animal kneels down to fleep. It has 
alfo a large callofity in the middle of the fternum, owing to its 
ufually repofing on it. 

* If I had never killed a giraffe, I fhould have thought, with 
many other naturalifts, that its hind-legs were much fhorter than the 
fore ones. This is a miftake: they bear the fame proportion to 
each other as is ufual in quadrupeds. I fay the fame proportion as 
is ufual, becaufe in this refpect there are variations, even in ani- 
mals of the fame fpecies. Every one knows, for inftance, that 
mares are lower before than ftallions. What deceives us in the gi- 
raffe, and occafions this apparent difference between the legs, is the 
height of the withers, which may exceed that of the crupper from 
fixteen to twenty inches, according to the age of the animal ; and 
which, when it is feen at a diftance in motion, gives the appear- 
ance of much greater length to the fore-legs. 

‘ If the giraffe ftand {ftill, and you view it in front, the effect is 
very different. As the forepart of its body is much larger than the 
hind-part, it completely conceals the latter; fo that the animal re- 
fembles the ftanding trunk of a dead tree. 

‘ Its gait, when it’ walks, is neither awkward nor unpleafing ; 
but it is ridiculous enough when it trots; for you would then take 
it for a limping beaft, feeing its head, perched at the extremity of 
a long neck which never beds, {waying backwards and forwards, 
the neck and head playing in one piece between the fhoulders as on 
an.axis. However, as the length of the neck exceeds that of the 
legs at leaft four inches, it is evident that, the length of the head 
too taken into the account, it can feed on grafs without difficulty ; 
and of courfe is not obliged either to kneel down, or to ftraddle 
with its feet, as fome authors have afferted, 

‘ Its mode of defence, like that of the horfe and other folidun- 
gulous animals, confifts in kicking with the heels. But its hind 
parts are fo light, and its jerks fo quick, that the eye cannot count 
them. They are even fufficient to defend it againft the lion, ibeueth 
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they aré unable to proteét it from the impetuous attack-of the 
tiger. ie 188m 
‘ [ts horns are never employed in fight. I did not perceive it 
ufe them even againft my dogs; and thefe weak and ufelefs wéa- 
pons would feem but an error of nature, if nature could ever coms 
mit error, or fail in her defigns.’ Vol. ii. Pp. 276. 


The inhabitants of the territory in which this prize was 
obtained, are diftinguifhed by their flender bones, delicate 
air, thin fhape, and {mall legs; and alfo by a cold, unmean- 
ing, and phlegmatic afpe&t. ‘This air of apathy, however, 
is not exhibited by the women, who are. as gay, lively, and 
{portive, as the men are dull and inanimate. It may be.af- 
Femed, that, in meft countries, the females have more viva- 
city than the males; but fo ftriking a difference as is here re- 
marked is not common. : 

The Kabobiquas, who are fituated to the northward of the 
Nimiquas, pleafed our obferver by their affeCtionate and ge- 
nerous temper, and their difinterefted fpirit. “He admired 
their bold and refolute character, which did not render them 
ferocious or intractable : he was {truck with the regularity and 
order which prevailed in their community; and he found 
them endued with a fagacity which elevated them above the 
mental ftandard of their neighbours. But, though they were 
the only Africans among whom he found any idea of the ex- 
iftence of a Deity, their notions on this fubje& were fo vague 
and barren, that they had no conception of the immortality 
of the foul, or of rewards and punifhments in another life, 
and had no ‘ worfhip, facrifices, ceremonies, or priefts.’ 

Purfuing his northerly courfe, he vifited the Houzouanas, 
who were objects of terror to the neighbouring hordes. 
Their habits of depredation, to which they were impelled by 
neceffity ; their furprifing ftrength and agility ; their intrepid 
fpirit and aétivity of difpofition ; had rendered them formida- 
ble even to the bold Kabobiquas. Of thefe favages, the fol- 
lowing picture is given by their Gallic vifitant— 


¢ Their head, though it exhibits the principal characteriftics of 
that of the Hottentot, is, however, rounder towards the chin. 
They are alfo not fo black in complexion ; but have the lead co- 
Jour of the Malays, diftinguifhed at the Cape by the name of 
bouguinée: Their hair, more woolly, is fo fhort that I imagined at 
firft their head§ to have been fhaved, The nofe too is ftill flatter 
than that of the Hottentots; or, rather, they feem altogether defti- 
tute of a nofe; what they have confifting enly of two broad nof- 
trils which projeét at moft but five or fix lines. .. Accofdingly, 
mine being the’orily one in the company formed after the Envopéan 
manner, l.appeared in'their eyes as a being disfigured by- nature. 
They 
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They could not be reconciled to this difference, which they confi+ 
dered as a monftrous deformity ; and, during the firft days of my 
refidence among them, I faw their eyes continually fixed on my 
countenance, with an air of aftonifhment truly laughable, 

‘ From this conformation of the nofe, a Houzouana, when feen 
in profile, is the reverfe of handfome, and confiderably refembles 
an ape. When beheld in front, he prefents, on the firft view, an 
extraordinary appearance, as half the face feems to be fore-head. 
‘Fhe features, however, are fo expreflive, and the eyes fo large and 
lively, that, notwithftanding this fingularity of look, the counte- 
nance is tolerably agreeable. 

‘ As the heat of the climate in which he lives renders clothing 
unneceffary, he continues during the whole year almoft entirély 
naked, having no other covering than a very fmall jackal-dkin faft- 
ened round his loins by two thongs, the extremities of which hang 
down to his knees. Hardened by this conftant habit of naked- 
nefs, he becomes fo infenfiblé to the variations of the atmofphere, 
that, when he removes from the burning fands of the level coun- 
try to the fnow and hoar-froft of his mountains, he feems indiffer- 
ent to and not even to feel the cold, 

‘ His hut in no-wife refembles that of the Hottentot. It ap- 
ei as if cut vertically through the middle; fo that the hut of a 

ottentot would make two of thofe of the Houzouanas. During 
their emigrations, they leave them ftanding, in order that, if any 
other horde of the fame nation pafs that way, they may make ufe 
of them. When ona journey, they have nothing to repofe on but 
a mat fufpended from two flicks, and placed in an inclined pofi- 
tion. They often even fleep on the bare ground. A projecting 
rock is then fufficient to fhelter them ; for every thing is fuited toa 
people whofé conftitutions are proof againft the fevereft fatigue. 
Hf, however, they ftop any where to fojourn for a while, and find 
materials proper for con{tru€ting huts, they then form a kraal ;‘but 
they abandon it on their departure, as is the cafe with all the huts 
which they -ereét. 

‘ This cuftom.of labouring for others of their tribe announces a 
focial charaéter and a benevolent difpofition, ‘They are, indeed, 
not only affectionate hufbands and good fathers, but excellent com- 
panions. When they inhabit a kraal, there is no fuch thing amon 
them,as private property ; whatever they poffefs is in common, I 
two hordes of the‘fame nation meet, the reception is on both fides 
friendly ; they afford each other mutual protection, and confer re- 
ciprocal obligations. In fhort, they treat one another as brethren, 
though perhaps they are perfect ftrangers, and have never {een each 
* other before,’ Vol, iii. P, 165. : 

The diftri€ts occupied shy the .Houzouanas, formed the 
‘boundary of ,the tour defcribed in thefe entertaining volumes. 
odaihis return to the fone M. Je. Vaillant was expofed tg 
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than many of our modern verfions. 
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_, a variety of perils, from the intricate defiles of mountains, 


the rage of pernicious winds, the attacks of banditti and wild 
beafts, the shexvie of peftilential difeafe, and the fudden con- 
flagration of his camp. 

He takes occafion, in different parts of the work, to correét 
the errors and falfehoods of Kolben, whofe accounts of the 
Hottentot hordes were Jong favoured with credit. Some of 
the ftatements of that traveller enhance the charaéter of thofe 
barbarians ; while other aflertions of the fame writer, equally 


- jll-founded, tend to their degradation. 


The tranflation of this work bears the marks of fidelity ; 
and, though the ftyle is not fuch as we fhould term elegant, it 
is, in general, {mooth, and lefs tinétured with foreign idioms 
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Six Satires of Horace, ina Style between Free Imitation and 
Literal Verfion. By William Clubbe, LL.B. Vicar of Bran- 
defton, Suffolk. 4to. 5s. fewed. Rivingtons. 1795. 


HE fatires of Horace have been fo often tranflated and 
imitated, that whoever attempts to give them to the pub- 
Jic in a new drefs, ought to bring to the tafk a great fund of 
delicate humour, happy allufion, knowledge of men and man- 
ners, a terfe and yet eafy verfification. We fhould be happy 
to recognife thefe qualities in Mr. Clubbe, if we could Ao it 
without partiality ; but though he has given himfelf the ad- 
vantage of {electing the pieces which moft ftruck his fancy, 
and likewife of a very loofe verfion, we cannot perceive any 
peculiar fpirit in his performance. The fatires he has render- 
ed into Englifh, are the 3d and the oth of the firft book; the 
sth, 7th, and 8th, of the fecond; and, which indeed comes 
firft, the epiftle ad librum fuum. The plan which Mr. Clubbe 
has purfued, is partly to tranflate and partly to imitate; that is 
to fay, to introduce modern cufloms and manners along with 
ancient names; or ancient cuftoms with modern characters, 
than which nothing can have a worfe effect, or be more con- 
trary to tafte and good fenfe. The author fays in his Preface, 
that he is aware of the objection, but that, in paraphrafing or 
tranflating, he has fuited his own convenience. It may be fo: 
it may be very convenient for an author to {pare his trouble; 
but the public, he fhould remember, will confult their own 
leafure only, in reading or not reading him. 
In thefe amphibious dialogues, we have a ftoic philofopher 
who {peaks of Mrs. Siddons and Pall-mall. Horace and Da- 
vus are familiar with the Strand; and Fundanus fups with 


the mayor and common-council men, where he meets with ar 
enter- 
















entertainment which 
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within the walls of the Manfion-houfe, 


‘ Now came a turbot, fwimming in a difh, 
Garnifh’d with thrimps, the niceft of fliell-fith. 
Our hoft again,—** Maecenas, this was caught 
In {pdwn, for after, ’tis not worth a groat; 
And, fir! my fauces, you will own, furpafs, 
The beft of Farley’s or of Mrs, Glaffe : 

This gravy for the fith, fo rich and high, 

Is oil,—the beft that Florence can fupply, 
Anchovies genuine,—for, to have them fo, 

I fetch them from the Archipelago ; 
Madeira—five year’s old, that twice has crofs’d 
The line; white pepper from Sumatra’s coatt ; 
My vinegar,—nor common is, nor plain, 
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it would be wonderful indeed to fee 


But twice diftill’d and made from beft Champaign ; 


Thefe at the firft—and, when it well has boil’d, 
Old mountain—if before, your fauce is {poil’d. 
To fay the truth, I never truft to book 

In thefe affairs, or even to my cook ; 

But always fee myfelf the proper brine, 

The proper oil and quantity of wine. 

*T was I that firft preferv’d the kidney bean, 
And kept it thro’ the winter, frefh and green ; 
J firft the meadow mufhroom treafur'’d up, 

To mix in precious powder with my foup; 

I beft of any one, my oyfters fat, 


Rut B-mber G-fc-gne beats me at a {prat.”” Pp: 123. 


A dufiy canopy then falls over their heads, and covers them 
with cobwebs—afterwards comes the third courfe. 


‘ Of footmen, cooks and fcullions, the whole herd, 


Now follow at his heels with courfe the third : 

In a huge difh, the firft a turkey bore, 

Ready cut up, and froth’d with falt and flour ; 
Next came a goofe, on milk and white bread fed ; 
Then wings of hares, the tendereft parts, he faid, 
Far better than the back ; to crown the whole 
Woodcocks, whofe legs were roafted to a coal ; 
And, as the laft perfeétion of his art, 

Broil’d pidgeons, but without the hinder part.’ Pp 


» 1326 


After a third courfe, our readers cannot chufe but be fatis- 


fed. 


Mimoirs 
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Memoirs of the Literary and Philofephical Society of Manchefter, 
Vol. IV. Part II*, 8vo. 6s. Boards. Cadell and Davies, 


1756. 


THIS volume is of a mifcellaneous nature. The papers do 
not, in general, ftrike us as the refult of very profound 
refearches. They are, however, creditable to the fociety ; and 
confidering the place in which it is formed, we hope that li- 
terature and pnilofophy will every day make there rapid ad- 
vances, give a new turn to the fpirit of trade, and allay the 
feuds of bigotry and party. 
_ The following are the articles of which this volume con- 
fifts— 

J, * The Laws of Motion of a Cylinder, compelled by the 
repeated Strokes of a falling Block to penetrate an Obftacle, 
the Refiftance of which is an mvariable Force. By Mr. John 
Gough.’ 

The writer tells us that no practical beneft is to be expect. 
ed from this effay, and that it ‘ exhibits a few mathematical 
truths, which may perhaps afford fome amufement to thofe 
who are partial to fuch enquiries.’ It can afford -entertain- 
ment to no other perfons, and few will enter upon the invef- 
tigation. Every one, in the leaft acquainted with the nature 
of the fubject, will eafily conceive that the expreffions muft 
be very complicated; and the limits of our plan do not per- 
mit us to enter upon an inveftigation which would be, accep- 
table to fo few of our readers. 

H. ‘Sketch of the Hiftory of Sugar, in the early Times, and 
through the Middle Ages. By W. Falconer, M.D. F.R.S. 
&e. &c.’ 

This is a fketch, indeed, and a very imperfeét fketch ; but, 
as the writer fays, it may be ufeful to others who are willing to 
make farther inquiries on this head. The chief authors who 
have mentioned fugar in the early times and the middle ages, 
are quoted: but we prefume that more might have occurred 
to the writer, if, in his laborious purfuits into the knowledge 
of the ancients in botany and natural .hiftory, his attention 
had been drawn earlier to this topic. 

II. * Copy of a Letter from T’. Beddoes, M. D. Phyfician 
at Briftol Hot Wells, to Mr. Thomas Henry, F.R.S. &c.’ 


‘ I beg you to communicate, to the gentlemen of your fociety, 
a fact fimilar to thofe related by Mr. Willis. At the bottom of one 
of Mr. Reynolds’s {melting furnaces, at Ketley, there.was found 





® See Crit. Rev. New Arr. Vol. IX. p. 1 and p. 187. 
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a preeri, glafly mafs, which, after fome expofure to the air, partly 
deliquefced ; and, after a fomewhat longer expofure, exhibited 
white efflorefcences over its furface. Thefe efflorefcences I found 
_ to confift of carbonate of foda. Upon adding diftilled water to 
fome of the recent mafs, and filtering it afterwards, I obtained a 
limpid folution, which, on the addition of vitriolic acid, yielded a 
blue precipitate, exactly, as fur as I can judge from the defcription, 
of the fame nature, at leaft of the fame appearance, as fome of 
Mr. Willis’s precipitates. The filtered folution, probably, con. 
tained a triple falt, confifting of foda (mineral alkali) iron, and 
fome third material, When the vitriolic acid detached the alkali, 
the two other ingredients fubfided on account of their infolability, 
What this third material might be, I never invettigated.’ Pp. 302. 


IV. ‘Some Obfervations on the Flints of Chalk-beds, in 2 
Letter from T. Beddoes, M. D. Phyfician at Briftol Hot 
Wells, to Mr. Thomas Henry, F.R.5S. &c.’ 

Dr. Beddoes thinks that flints have been in a {tate of fufion. 
His conjéctures on the nodules deferve confideration— 


‘ Many nodules are hollow. Thefe contain either. white pow- 
der, or a cellular fpungy fubftance, which latter is more ufually the 
cafe. A few are fpherical, or nearly fo; moft are of an irregglar 
roundifh or flatted fhape, with proceffes perforated by a hole, with- 
in which the contained porous matter appears, pointing -outwards, 
and generally protruding as far as the orifice. A {pecimen in my 
poffeflion might be thus exaétly imitated. Take one of thofe oval 
phials, into which bent tubes are commonly inferted, for the pur- 
pofe of obtaining elaftic fluids by folution. Into this phial, put 
juft acid and chalk enough to raife a foam that fhall fill it; then 
conceive the foam to become concrete. In fome fpecimens, L 
have obferved the fpungy mafs to protrude beyond the orifice. And 
it feems to me obvious, from infpection, that the rarefied cellular 
fubftance, the powder, the perforated proceffes, or mamilla, and 
the holes through them, muft have been really produced by the 
extrication of fome elaftic’ fluid. The few imperforated hollow 
nodules I have feen, are much. more nearly gl@bular than the 
others. In thefe, what is now the compact femi-tranfparent coat, 
muft have yielded fo much during the effervefcence, as to afford 
{pace enough for the whole of the extricated elaftic fluid, When 
the effervefcence was rapid, or when the air was produced in large 
quantity, it burft its way out, producing an elongated mamillary 
procefs ; and carrying along with it the effervefcing fubftance with- 
in, as far as the orifice or beyond it. In the {pecimens containing 
powder, ‘tlie effervefcing matter muft have become concrete, while 
its parts were difunited by the iffuing air, Something»of the. fame 
kind frequently happens to bars of caft iron, ufed as a grate for res 


verberatory furnaces. I have feveral times feen fuch bars, after 
zy ’ having 
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having lain for weeks or months in the furnace, converted fuperfi- 
cially into malleable iron, and within containing a grey powder. In 
two papers, printed in the Philofophical Tranfactions, I have 
fhewn, that air is extricated during the converfion of caft into 
malleable iron. Now, in the bars which are found to contain 
powder, the application of heat occafions throughout the whole 
fubftance of the bar, an effort towards the extrication of air. But 
from fome curious circumftances, defcribed at length in the latter 
of the two papers above-mentioned, it appears, that the air iffues 
from the iron with very little force, even: when the heat is confi- 
derable. Hence it is extricated from the furface only of the bar ; 
and this alone is converted into malleable iron. During this con- 
verfion, the furface is heaved and feparated from the internal parts ; 
and fome fpace within is afforded for the extrication of air; and if 
the bar fhould be cooled while the partieles are difunited, in confe- 
quence of this extrication, it will be found to contain a powder. 

¢ The duft and afhés, ejeéted in fuch abundance by volcanoes, 
muft be produced by very nearly the fame mechanifm. Let us 
fuppofe a fubftance in fufion, from which, or from below which, 
air or fteam is rapidly and copioufly evolved—-a very common oc- 
currence at the time of an eruption. Thefe elaftic fluids iffue with 
fuch prodigious violence as to diflfipate the matter in fufion, and 
bear it forward, as duft is elevated by a ftrong wind. Opn its arri- 
val in the atmofphere, or before, it is cooled, becomes concrete, 
and defcends like {now upon the ground.’ Pp, 306. 


V. ‘Experiments and Obfervations on the Vegetation of 
Seeds. By Mr. John Gough.’ 

It is a curious fact, that feeds lie in the ground for many 
years, perhaps centuries, without vegetation. To afcertain 
the caufe of this fact, fome very ingenious experiments have 
been made by the writer of this paper, which will probably 
excite others to confider the fubje&t more fully; and thence 
fome truths will be difcovered, of importance both to agri- 
culture and philofophy. ‘The remarks made on thefe experi- 
ments, we fhae! give in the author’s own words— 


+ * 1, The only inference in this paper which feems to me doubt- 
ful, is, that feeds impregnated with water retain a part of the oxy- 
gene they abforb. To determine the matter with more certainty 
than I have-done, the fixth experiment fhould be repeated over 
mercury. 

‘ 2. It is probable, that fome hydrogene efcapes from vegetat- 
ing feeds, combined ‘with carbone ; becaufe the vefféls ufed' in the 
foregoing- €xperiments retained a peculiar fell, even after being 
wafhed in'clean water, but the ation of the air -deftroyed it in a 
few hours. 


*°3.-Thave found, that fteeped grain confined, for four or five 
: days, 
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days, in {mall quantities of common air, will fometimes vegetate, 
and not in other cafes. This, perhaps, is owing to variations in 
the general temperature ; for when the thermometer ftands higher 
than 56°, it is probable, that the putrefactive fermentation comi- 
mences fooner than when it is below that point, Laftly, the ufe, 
and even the neceffity of having the foil very well pulverized, for 
thé reception of a crop of grain or pulfe, is explained by the pre- 
ceding facts and obfervations : for when the turf of a field is reduc- 
ed to a fine powder, the air finds free accefs to every part of it; 
and the feeds it contains, being placed in a temperature that is near- 
ly uniform, and fupplied with a neceflary portion of humidity from 
the moift ground, are expofed in the moft favourable manner, to 
the united effeéts of thofe cafes, which are intended by nature to 
promote the growth and profperity of the infant plant.’ Pp. 323. 


VI. ‘ On Plica Polonica. By Mr. Frederic Hoffman, Sur- 
geon to the Pruflian Army.’ 

From the failure of other affignable caufes, this difeafe is 
attributed to contagion. 

VII. *On the Combuftion of Dead Bodies, as formerly 
practifed in Scotland. By Mr. Alexander Copland.’ 

The opinions maintained by this writer, on the ufe of cer- 
tain iron inftruments, having been controverted, he replies to 
the obje€tions, and confirms his own fentiments by additional 
and probable arguments. | 

VIII. * Obfervations on the Advantages of planting Waite 
Lands. By Thomas Richardfon, Efg.’ 

We do not agree with this writer in eftimating the quantity 
of land in a wild uncultivated ftate, and unfit for any other 
purpofe than that of planting, at one eighth of the kingdom; 
but there is a fufficiént quantity of watte land, to which his 
obfervations may be applied with great advantage. The value 
of the alder tree deferves attention from thofe who have wet 
fwampy lands. 

IX. ‘ The Inverfe Method of Central Forces.’ 

The laft propofition of the feventh fection, and the eighth 
fection of fir ‘aac Newton’s Principia, contain the moft 
beautiful part of his mathematical theory: and this paper af- 
fords little more than an exemplification of his doétrine in 
thofe two fections by fluxional expreffions. The men of 
Cambridge who ftudy thefe fe€tions with great accuracy, will 
probably fee little worthy of much attention; and they will 
recommend the writer to inquire after the expofitions which 
are given of thefe fections with great elegance at fome of their 
lectures. The note at the end, on the equation to the apfides, 
is very obfcurely expreffed; for the number of roots to an 
equation of that form is difcovered by avery eafy analyfis. 

X. ‘ Conjeétures on the Ufe of the ancient Terrafled Works, 
in the North of England. By John Ferriar, M. D.’- 

Thefe 
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Thefe terraffes, which are frequently feen on the fides of 
hills in the north of England, are {uppofed to have been an- 
cient military works. 

Xl. ‘Mifcellaneous Obfervations on Canine and Spontaneous 
Hydrophobia: to which is prefixed, the cig ey Si a Cafe of 


Hydrophobia, occurring twelye Years after the Bite of a fup- 
fed Mad Dog. By Samuel Argent Bardfley, M. D. 
.R. M.S, Edin. and C. M.S. Lond.’ ' 

An extraordinary inftance of hydrophobia is related, of a 
perfon fuppofed not to have received ‘ the leaft injury from 
any animal, except the bite inflicted twelve years fince by an 
apparent mad dog.’ © This inftance gives rife to fome very ju- 
dicious remarks on medical writers upon this fubjeét ; and the 
more important refleGtions of the writer of this paper may be 
feen in the following extra&t— 


* That the poifon of a rabid animal may lay dormant in fome 
inftances for the period of twelve, and even twenty months: yet 
that the cafes related by various authors, where canine madnefs is 
faid to have occurred at the diftance of feven, twenty, and forty 
years, from the communication of the poifon, may be juftly con 
fidered as either inftances of {fpontaneous hydrophobia, or of fueh 
difeafes as occafionally exhibit the anomalous fymptonis—of an 
nability to fwallow fluids, and an averfion at the fight of them : 
~~the poifon of amad animal has had no fhare in their production. 
2. That the mere application of the faliva of a rabid animal to the 
fkin, efpecially to thofe parts where its flruéture is of a thin and 
delicate texture ; fuch as the lips, tongue, &c. has produced the 
difeafe of canine madnefs ; ‘but that the infpiration of the breath 
of a»mad animal by any perfon, has ever Produced this complaint 


-appears highly improbable, and is not fupported by .pofitive faéts. 


3. That. local irritation from wounds in irritable habits, efpecially 
when conjoined with a perturbed ftate of the paflions; and, alfo 
violent affections of the mind, independently of corporeal injury, 
in hyfterical and hypochondriacal conftitutions, have produced all 
the pathognomonic fymptoms. of canine madnefs ; .and finally, that 
violent alternations of heat and cold, and all other caufes, which 
induce great debility, and at the fame time inereafe the irritability 
of thedyftem, have at times proved atlequate to the production of 
fymptoms, exactly correfponding with thofe of abies canina.’ 


P. 472- 


Xil. ‘ Further Experiments and Obfervations on the Vege- 


tation of Seeds. By Mr. John Gough.’ 

XIH.‘ An Attempt to explain the Nature and Origin of the 
Ancient Carved Pillars and Obelifks, now extantin Great Bri- 
tain. By Mr. Thomas Barrit.’ 

Thefe ancient ftone pillars and obelifks, which are referred 


by many antiquarians to a very diftant origin, are, with great 
| probability 
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probability and good reafoning from armorial bearings, fup- 
pofed to be the remains of croffes, moft of them broken and 
disfigured at the reformation. . | 

V. © Meteorological Obfervations, collected and arranged 
by ‘Thomas Garnett, M. D. Phyfician at Harrogate : Member 
of the Royal Medical, Royal Phyfical, and Natural Hiftory, 
Societies of . Edinburgh; of the Literary and. Philofophical 
Society of Manchefter ; of the Medical Society of London 5 
of the Royal Irifh Academy, &c.’ 

We cannot expe€t that any regular fyftem of meteorology will 
be formed, unlefs an accurate account of the weather is kept 
at different parts of the earth for a great number of. years 
The journals given by various public focieties will be of great 
ufe; but perhaps the authority of the ftate is requifite to af- 
certain the weather regularly in given places, where there are 
officers on whom this burden might at no great expenfe be 
impofed. We have in this paper a journal kept for twenty- 
five years by the dock-maitter at Liverpool, of the barometer; 
others kept at different intervals by Mr. Mantell, a furgeon 
at Dover, by Mr. Gough at Kendal, Mr. Copland at Dum- 
fries, Mr. Crofthwaite at Refwick, fimilar journals of the 
thermometer, rain’ gages, and the wind. A neat mode is 
fhown of determining the velocity of the wind— 


‘ Concerning the velocity of the winds, Mr. H. could mot fay 
he was very exact during two or'three of the firft years of thé jour- 
nal, as he noted it down from his own judgment ; -he afterwards 
tried it by the method of ‘finding the fhip’s velocity by heaving the 
log. He faftened a fhip’s log-line about his waift, while fome 
perfon who underftood the nature of it, attended to ithe log -glafs, 
and line. He made ufe of a common walking ftiok, to:the end of 
which he affixed a crofs ftick (fimilar to the 'yard of ;a:fhip,) and 
to the end of the crofs ftick he affrxed a filk handkerchief. “As he 
ran, the handkerchief was carried forwards by the wind, and when 
the handkerchief fell flat upon the ftick, he judged thatshe had:run 
as faft as the greateft velocity of the wind. He alfo tried a fimilar 
experiment with a boat, which had two fails before ‘the wind in 
fmooth water, in fuch as a ftiff-failing fhip might carry her top- 
gallant fails,’ P. 602. 


In an Appendix is the copy of a letter from Mr. Copland, 
of Dumfries, with the fpecimen of a calendar from different 
‘appearances of birds, flowers, fith, leaves, berries, &c. which 
the ladies, who live in the country, might very ufefully fol- 
low ; and it would be an. amufement to them to compare to- 


gether the pocket-books thus journalifed in different years. 
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Marchmont: a Novel. -By Charlotte Smith. 4 Vols. t2m6, 
16s. fewed. Low. 1796. 


THE refpectable place which Mrs. Smith holds as anovel- 
writer, entitles any new production of hers to our parti- 
cular attention. In pourtraying the peculiar and diftinguifhing 
features of individual character, few authors have been more 
fuccefsful. But in the plan of a novel, as in a piece of paint- 
ing, if harmony of defign and relative correfpondence of parts 
be wanting, the moft perfe& delineation and brilliant colour- 
ing of a few prominent figures will not conftitute a good 
picture. 

In Marchmont we behold a young man of high fpirit, in- 
heriting all the virtues and all the pride, after having been de- 

rived of the fortune, of a long line of illuftrious anceftors. 
He is a pattern of filial duty, and is rendered an object of in- 
tereft from the perfecutions to which he is expofed on account 
of debts contracted by his father. While concealing himfelf 
from his creditors, on the eve of flying from his native land 
to wander a pennylefs fugitive in a foreign country, we can- 
not confider his infinuating himfelf into the affe€tions of 
Althea, as very confiftent with the fentiments of honour he 
elfewhere profeffes. 

The return of Marchmont to England, whilft all the cir- 
cumftances that occafioned his leaving it remain im full fotce, 
is abfurd ; his marriage with Althea, in the defperate ftate of 
Ahis fortunes, is: fomething worfe. The mifery confequent 
upon this ftep is fuch as might have been expected to follow 
it, But the fhort-lived fufferings fo foon exchanged for unal- 
loyed happinefs and profperity, are not calculated to operate 
upon young minds as a warning again{t fimilar imprudence. 

We are prepared by the Preface (in which the author intro- 
duces the ftory of her own misfortunes) to expect the appear- 
ance of the attorney to whofe agency the attributes much of 
ithe calamity fhe has experienced. Mrs. Smith would have 
done well to have confidered that to draw the charaéter of the 
enemy by whom we confider ourfelves injured, requires a de- 
grec of coolnefs and of candour, that falls to the lot of few. — 

nftead of fuffering the charaGter of Vampyre to be developed 
by his actions, it is given in epithets which fufficiently evince 
the irritable feelings of the writer’s mind. ‘ That fiend in the 
frape of an attorney’—* that mifcreant, for it debafes the /pecies 
to call him man’—‘ the malignant reptile’—‘* a monjter, who 
difgracing the name of man, feemed to be [sme fuhaltern agent 
of Mammon and of Moloch, let loofe to biaf all on whom his 
evil eyes were turned’—are the moit favourable terms in which 
this gentleman is introduced. 


In 
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In defcribing the fcenes of nature, Mrs. Smith has not in 
this work fallen fhort of her ufual excellence. The ancient 
feat of the Marchmonts, and all the furrounding fcenery, is 
an admirable piece of defcription. The old fervant of that 
family deferves to fpeak for herfelf— 


‘ The appearance of Mrs. Mofely. immediately interefted Althea 
in her favour, Poor as fhe was, fhe was remarkably neat; her 
flender figure was bent with age, and, as it feemed, with trouble— 
and the little hair, that appeared under her clean plaited cap, was 
quite white-—The only remnant of that drefs which had been al- 
lowed her in the affluent fervitude of better days, was a black vel- 
vet cloak, ftill quite frefh.—And although the reft did not anfwer 
to this piece of once expenfive apparel, there was fomething about 
her fo refpeétable, that Althea could hardly help fancying the was 
one of the family, referved amid the general wreck as the authen- 
tic chronicle of its buried merit. 

‘ If her looks thus excited reverence, her manner ferved to con- 
firm it.—There was nothing about her of the vulgar goflipping old 
woman.—Almoft every paflion feemed to be fubdued in her heart, 
except affection for the family fhe had fo long ferved.—lInured to 
difafointments and forrows, fhe bore what related merely to her- 
felf with the calmeft refignation, and was never heard to complain 
of her forlorn and comfortlefs fituation. But when the ruin of her. 
matter’s houfe became, as it too often did, the fubjeé& of vulgar 
triumph, and among the very tenants who had grown rich by his 
indulgence, but who now paid their court to fir Audley Dacres, 
the poor woman for a moment forgot her moderation and mildnefs, 
and could hardly refrain from the bittereft reproaches, however 
prejudicial they were to her, who was greatly in the power of the 
renters of the parifh, in which fhe was reluctantly fuffered to linger 
out the few fad years that remained.’ Vol. i. P. 273. 





‘ Thofe who have imagined that at a great diftance from Lon- 
don there reigns Arcadian fimplicity, and that envy, detraction, 
and malice, only inhabit great cities, have been {trangely mifled by 
romantic defcription. “Every bad paffion of the human heart thrives 
as luxuriantly under the roof of the old-fafhioned farm-houfe, two 
hundred miles from the metropolis, as in that hot-bed itfelf; and 
fome are even more fidurifhing.—Ignorance is a powerful auxiliary — 
to fcandal, and a thoufand exaggerations are added by the illiterate 
to the tale of ill-nature—abjeéct poverty is no defence. The very 
wretch who fubfifts on cafual alms is fometimes the objec of hatred 
and calumny to thofe who believe they have a better right to the 
charity on which he lives; and fo many inftances of this depravity. 
occur, that one withes what the poet fays was ftriétly and invaria- 
bly true— — 
€nirt. Rey. Vor. XIX. March, 1797. T  *£ Heaven's 
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‘ Heaven’s fovereign faves all beings, but himfelf 


‘That hideous fight : a naked human heart. Younc.’_. 
| Vol. i, Pe 276. 





¢ Althea followed her cotdeatbeath into a high and vaulted ‘room, 
of which the greater part was in ruins, for the coppers and other 
fixed utenfils of ancient hofpitality had been torn away and fold ; 
and as the kitchen was fio longer ufed, no care had been taken to 
replace the bricks, or repair the walls. Beycnd it was the buttery 
and Mrs. Mofely bade her remark how the hatch was worn 

“There,” faid fhe, “Tt havé often, thoagh it was not indeed 
exactly roy ‘buf nefs, given away the weekly dole to folks who then. 
wanted it bad enough, but who fince have got up in the world, fo 
that it makés one {eer dreaming ds it were to think of it.—Yes! 
the'véry man who has bought all the lower woodland farm, and 
built that fine ftaring great houfe, that you might fee-2s you came 
along on the hill, a little beyond Shanfbrook corner, that very man 
was a little ragged dirty boy, who has many a time come for his fa- 
mily’s dinner to this very wicket. My good mafter took pity upon 
him, and fent him to fchool—when he was big enough, he made 
him a fort of clerk, and took him into the fteward’s room to learn 
to keep accounts, and after that got him fent out to the Indies; and 
about five years ago he came home worth fuch a mint of moneys 
that they fay he could buy out half the gentry of the country. 
Well! I have heard, that when things got fo bad here, my mif- 
trefs, though fhe could not prevail on my mafter to do it, yet 
wrote herfelf to this Sowden, to defire he would let them have a 
loan of three thoufand pounds, which fhe thought, poor lady! 
would have put things to rights; but he kad the bafenefs, the in- 
gratitude to fend her a rude denial.— He! that little dirty boy, that 
owed his all to Mr. Marchmont’s bounty ! and now he has had the 
impudence to buy part of that eftate that was fold by the aflignees!” 
Vol, i. pr. 286. 

* Befote they went, however, Mrs. Mofely bade her obferve a 
place in the lofty ceiling, which fhe faid was a fort of trap door, 
communicating with the private clofet that belonged to the apart- 
mepits of the lady of the houfe; who, in days when vigilant ceco- 
nomy fuperintended the folemn and regulated hofpitality of an an 
cient Englifh kitchen, was accuftomed to overlook fron) thence the 
proceedings of her domeftics. Refleéting on the different ufages 
and manners of the prefent time, Althea followed her infirm guide 
through thofe parts of the houfe fhe had been ufed to, to others 
which fhe had never yet vifited. 

‘ The way was through a long paffage, how nearly dark ; for the 
great window at the end of it was boarded, and ‘the door that led 


from it to the principal part of the houfe. bricked up: this had been: 
- « done, 
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done, that the range of uninhabited rooms might be confidered as 
a feparate houfe, and might not be liable to be-taxed for the win- 
dows ; the fame prudent precaution; to avoid the window tax, had 
nearly. darkened the part of it inhabited by Wansford. But on the 
oppofite fide a door opened to the once-walled court, and from 
thence they went round to the porch, or great door, which, long 
unaccuftomed to turn on its maffy hinges, had been opened by 
Wansford for their reception. Althea now found heri.|fin an im- 
menfe hall— Here,” faid her conduétrefs, “ at thefe long tables, 
which though of oak are now fo much decayed, were daily affem- 
bled, during the great rebellion, above three hundred armed men ; 
they were difciplined, clothed, and fed by fir Armyn Marchmont, 
who was knighted in the field by king Charles the Firft; and from 
hence were led the fifty horfe, who juft before the battle of Brad- 
dock Down went outagainft a party of Cromwell’s army that ap- 
proached the houfe; and the brave Edward Marchmont, the fe- 
cond fon of the family, fell in his father’s park. His mother, who 
doted upon .him, died broken-hearted a few months afterwards ; 
and from that time they fay fir Armyn himfelf never feemed to en- 
joy life, though he lingered on for three or four years, and conti- 
nued to the laft to defend this place, and keep it as a garrifon for the 
king. ”’ 

‘ Althea, while fhe liftened to this detail, compared the paft with 
the prefent ftate of the place in which fhe ftood. No loyal and 
bufy crowds now wore the ftone pavement: it was hidden with 
mofs. The two windows, which at one end reached from. the ceil- 
ing to within three feet of the floor, were. partly boarded up; the 
fame glafs yet remained; but through the broken panes the ivy, 
which luxuriantly mantled the exterior of the building, had made 
its way, and was advancing to line the broken walls. The chim- 
ney, over which there was again a carving in oak of the arms of 
the Marchmonts, was large, even in proportion to the room. But 
inftead of blazing now with hofpitable fires, it was a receptacle for — 
the ftore of turf and billets which Wansford had provided for the 
end of winter; and in feveral other parts of this great room there 
were piles of peat put there to dry, and of bavins and brufh wood. 
Nothing could give'a ftronger idea of defolation than this gloomy. 
apartment ; with it, however, the adjoining rooms, into which it 
opened, perfectly correfponded.’ “ The laft of thefe,” Mrs. 
Mofely faid, ‘* was once called the council-room ; a name,” add- 
ed fhe, * which it ftill retained in my late honoured mafter’s time, 
who ufed to relate with pride and pleafure, that here were held thofe 
deliberations by the fuccefs of which the queen Henrietta Maria 
efcaped'from Exeter, and got fafely into France. And above is 
theiroom where her majefty:flept: for three nights. This houfe too 
had the honour of receiving the prince of Wales ; when, after the 
battle of Nafeby, he was forced to fly to concealment in the Scilly 
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iflands, beyond ‘the coaft of Cornwall. ‘That flight was planned, 
in this council-room, by my mafter’s anceftor- and fome more of 
his faithful fervants.’ Vol. i. pe. 289. 


We with our limits would permit us to follow Althea 
and her conduétrefs over the Chole houfe,. but muft content 
eurfelves with looking into the apartment of the father of 
Marchmont, the hero of the tale— 


¢ Here,” continued Mrs. Mofely, “ I attended him im that long 
lnefs, which, though it did not end im his death then, yet he ne-- 
ver knew an hour’s health afterwards. Ah! how well I remember 
the lool, the voice of his- excellent fon, who ufed to remain b 
him whole hours trying to raife-his {pirits and comfort him! Then, 
when the fad profpeét was too much for himfelf, and he could not 
hide his fears.that his father would be dragged away, fick as he 
was,. to prifon, he would go, madam, into this clofet to conceal 
his tears, and bade me to tell. his father Ke was-writing to this. 
friend and that friend, who he was fure would affift them’;’ but he 
was fometimes quite loft and bewildered, as it-were, in thinking of . 
all. the difficulties and. troubles that furrounded his family. He 
would lay down his pen, and, crofling his arms upon an old wal- 
nut-tree writing defk that ftood juft here, would remain quite like a 
ftatue, till he thought his father might want him; then try-to res 
cover himfelf, would go again to the bed-fide with a cheerful coun- 
tenance.” Vol. i.. P. 304. 





Stemmata Latinitatis; or an etymological Latiw DiGionarys 
wherein the whole Mechanifm of the Latin Tongue is-methodi- 
cally amd confpicuou/ly. exhibited, upon a Plan entirely new, 
and calculated to: facilitate the Acquifition, as weil as to impre/s- 
the. Knowledge, of ths Language: with a Key, or an Introm 
duétion, afcertaining not only the Origin, but the Value, of the 
feveral Terminations and prepofitive Particles; alfo a general 
Index of every Latin Derivative and Word entering into 
Compofition. By Nicholas Salmon, Author of the Complete 
Sy/tem of the French Language, So 2 Vols: 8uo. tl. trs. 6d 
Boards. Dilly. 1796. | 


J EMCOCRAPHEES of the Latin tongue Have, in-gene+ 
ral, been lefs eager to difcover and demonttrate the afi- 
nity between that language and the Greek, than to trace de- 
rivative words-to thet primitives in the fame-diale@ ; but the 
prefent writer has fludioufly inveftigated their remote origin 
m: the Greek language. . His-work;, therefore, is not deftirute 
of novelty; and if.it fhould: appear to: be: well executed, it 
claims, in a/forciblé manner, the “public ‘attention and ‘re- 
* gatd. ai nomlesone it or hove) ee date ib apie 
‘Fhe: 
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“Phe origin of the Latin tongue is difputed by etymologifts 
and antiquaries.. Many have referred it to the Celtic, or that 
which was fpoken by the defcendants of Gomer. But others 
have derived it from that of the Goths or Scythians, through 
the medium of the Greek, This conclufion is fupported Ee 
ftronger grounds than the advocates of the former opinion 
can allege 5 and ét derives additional force from the labours of 
Mr. Salmon. | 

The Intredu€tion-to this work confifts of three parts. In 
the firtt, /pecifical terminations are difcufled. The author bes 
gins this part with a remark which is not well-founded. * The 
moft rational philofophers maintain (he fays) that the nowa 
is the only fort of words from which all-others are derived.’ 
That the noun was firft invented, we have no doubt;’ but it 
cannot, we think, be juftly faid that all other {pecies of words 
were derived from that part of {peech. When man had 
given a denomination to various objects of fight, whether 
animate’ gr, inanimate, he would, it may be fuppofed, pro- 
ceed ‘to form exprefhions for acts, motions, or other cijrcum- 
ftances. For inftance, when he had afligned a name to any 
living creature, he would have.occafion to {peak of, fomething 
which that animal did or fuffered; and it is not probable that 
he would derive, from the noun or name, fuch words as he 
intended to apply to the defignation of. particular imcidents, 
for which original words would be as requifite as for the name 
itfelf. The noun and the verb, therefore, rather than the 
noun alone, may be confidered as the parts of fpeech from 
which others are deduced. 

Fhe various terminations of Latin words formed frem 
nouns, verbs, and adjectives, are accurately {pecified and de- 
fined by our author; and he has traced them to their refpec- 
tive origins, as far as his knowledge of the Greek and Latia 
tongues, unaflifted by an acquaintance with the Gothic lan- 
guage, would enable him. 

He regards the termination d//s as a contraction of dabdilisy 
and i/is as a further contraction; but the latter opinion is in- 
compatible with the original introduction of /is into badilis. 
This word is clearly derived from habeo, eo being changed in- 
to ilis; which termination, therefore, muft ‘have been in ufe 
before any contraction was formed from Jabiiis. 

He juitly jaccounts for the fupines by reprefenting that 
which ende in um as merely the acculative: of a verbal noun 
in us (with a prepofition underftood), and the other as. the 
ablative cafe.. He derives ies, in pauperies and fome other 
words from ew, which fignifies both / amjand J gos and he 
tefers ities (in fegnitigs) to ito, a frequentative of eo.’ ‘The 
termination bulum, he thinks, was formed from Car; and 
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icus from saw. Thefe deduétions are more plaufible than 
that of the comparative or from ogos, a hill, and many others 
which he has hazarded. 

Specifical prepofitions or particles are briefly examined in the 
fecond part of the Introdu€tion. As there are feveral which 
cannot be traced to Greek roots, the author has not attempted 
to difplay the origin of all. The third part comprehends,. 
among other particulars, a variety of etymologies omitted in 
the work; and, in thefe, he principally follows the authority 
of the ingenious count de Gebelin. 

.A furvey of the body of the work will be properly intro- 
duced by fome fpecimens of the plan. 
' Agoand its derivations (from the Greek ayw) are thus ex+ 
hibited— 
* Aco, égi, aétum | / do or a&—drive, or move, or|Cic. Virg. 
 lead—plead— mind Plin. ‘Ter. 
cIRCUMago I drive or go round Liv, 
INago I drive in Apul. 
PERage I drive to the end—finifi—com-| Plaut. Cic. 
| plete ! | 
PRETER@QO I drive on or beyond Hor. 
RETROagoO I withdraw, retire Plin. 
SATago l am bufy or carefulmF have} Ter. 
enough to do 
AGE, agedum, or 
agite, &c. come on, go onemwell, well Cic. 
agesis (for age fi 
vis) go to, come on  +Cie, 
asigo, €gi-agtum |J put to flight, drive away TCef. Cic, 
ADiyo I pufk or drive in Cic. Plin. 
AMBigo I am in doubt Cic. 
Exige I drive out or require——finif—|Cic. Hor. 
proportion Liv. 
INigo . L drive in | Varr. 
PROD?g0 I drive forth or lavifh Sall. 
REDigo (ed, ad, in, |/ reauce—drive or bring back | Cic. 

fub) i Liv. 
$UBiz0 I force or bring under—/hove or | Catul, 

' dig up Liv. 
PRofubige I throw up, hammer, famp, beat) Virg. 
TRANSigo I thruft through or pierce—tranf- | Tacit. 

ad, fini/h. 
TRANSadiz0 I pafs or pierce through ° Virg. 

céco (for coigo), |I force, colle, compel —reftrain| Cic. Liv’ 

' -€yi,-actum | Vol. i. Ps 12. 








Many other words proceeding from the fame root are added, 
explained, and attefted by claflical authorities. 


¢ Par, 
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‘Pan, paris (froml even (in number )—adequate to,|Cic. : 

spa) : or capable of—mutual, corre-| Virg. 

JSpondent, &c. 
coMpar equal, matched alike Liv, 
Dispar unequal, different , Cic. 
IMparo unequal, unlike, odd Virg. 
partLis: - like, equal, /uitable Ov. 
pare I regulate, prepare, &c, Lucr. Vir, 
ee. *) 

APpare I provide or get ready. rie 








Vol, ii. P. 252, 


Thefe words form only a {mall proportion of the derivatives 
from par. | 

Speaking of. the etymology of e/fimo, this writer fays; 
* inftead of coming from si¢ tTi4a,, perhaps timo.is a mere ter- 
mination added to @s.’ But it is much more. probable that 
tim is the, root of it, than that a particle unconnected with 
the fenfe fhould have been added to es, for the mere extenfion 
of the word. Me/ior, he thinks, arofe from. ausver or aunvev; 
but this conjeéture will not extort. our aflent.—He derives 
canis from. xavayn, a clear or fhrill found; a deduction which 
is highly improbable.. The obvious root is xvay Careo (he 
fays) ‘comes perhaps from etepew,.I am deprived, I want ;’ but 
the difference of the firft fyllable feems too confiderable.to 
warrant the opinion, though the fignification of each word 
would give weight to the fuppofition. Here we may obferve, 
that crzpew is mifl-tranflated, as it implies, J deprive, not [ am 
deprived. | , 

Of the various origins affigned to clades, Mr. Salmon is un 
certain which he fhould prefer ; but xaaw feems to have the 
beft-claim. He is alfo doubtful with regard to the choice of 
uarew Or xaatw, as the root of clamo: the latter appears to us 
to merit the preference. An attempt which he has made.to 
trace ca@/ebs, is not more fuccefsfyl than that of Donatus, 
and his meaning is not only ludicrous, but is awkwardly. ex- 
prefled. This word is fuppofed to proceed (he obferves) ‘ from 
xoitn, a bed, and asqe, | want or have not: but, if aumw-has 
any thing to do here, why fhould not ca@lebs be for xoimorenfs 
rather than for xostnacm) ? and, indeed, xo:Aov meaning a hole, 
a cayity, we may fay that a fingle man is not without a bed, 
but lacks a cavity.’ | 7 

Not fatisfied with the ordjnary deduétion of eximiusy he 
conjectures that it may have been formed from emo, | adorn, 
(an obfolete verb): but this ideais abfurd; for the derivation 
of the word from emo, the root of eximo, is too clear to be a 
difputabl¢- point, He or found fufficient employnient 
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for his conje€tural fagacity, in endeavouring to trace doubtful 
expreflions, without aiming. at etymological innovation in 
clear cafes. ‘The Greek origin of emo is lefs certain. It is 
fuppofed to be derived from euos, mine; but we cannot al- 
together acquiefce in that opinion, 

Equus is reprefented as flowing from sxouctos, voluntary; a 
derivative of exwy, acting readily and willingly ; as ‘ the horfe, 
from his being fo manageable, may be faid to aé& fpontane> 
oufly.’ ‘This derivation is ridiculous; and that of /ehx from 
*rimia, vigour of age, or from 7g, of the fame age, is fcarcely 
more probable; nor is any approbation due to the opinion 
which refers /uor to rcirbos, laft. ‘ 

“In a Jong note, our grammarian controverts the fentiments 
of Feftus and Servius, who confider mado and maé?us as ab-" 
breviations of magis auéfo and magis auétus. He will not allow 
that the primary bgnification of maéfo is I increafe ; or that it 
was transferred to the idea of facrificing, becaufe frankincenfe 
and wine were poured upon the victim before that ceremony. 
On the contrary, he thinks that the original meaning of the 
verb in queftion was J kill, or I facrifice, and that the meta 
phorical or figurative acceptations of it are, I overload or fill, 
overwhelm, influence or move. Heinterprets the phrafe, mac- 
tus efto hoc facrificio, not as intimating, * may this facrifice add 
to thy glory and honor,’ but as implying, ‘ mayeft thou be in- 
fluenced or moved by this facrifice ? and, with regard fa 
* matte (¢fio) novd virtute, puer, he afks, Why fhould it not 
mean, be actuated by frefh courage, my boy,” rather than, 
**Go on as you have begun,” as‘it is commonly interpreted 
Thefe fuggeftions are plaufible: and there feems to be fome 
foundation for deducing mado from uacow or wattw, I break, 
fubdue, &c. 

Many of our etymological readers, we believe, will difpute 
the radical reference of mare to apow, I plough; of mas ta 
Apns, Mars, or apow; of milvus to usirixos, gentle ; of muiilier 
to pvard, ufed in an obfcene fenfe ; of nuncio to wy and xia, 
IT march 5; of oculus to wxvs and raw; of pravus to Coadus; of 
proprius to xpw, ufed in the fenfe of cutting or fawing afun- 
‘der. Other unfatisfaftory dedu€tions might be enumerated 3 
but fuch will occur in every work of the kind. 

Notwithftanding partial obie€tions, this is, upon the whole, 
a valuable perforniance ; and it will not only tend to the im- 
provement of the puerile ftudent, but will be found ufeful 
‘even to perfons of mature age and of refpectable claflical 
attainments, 
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(265 ) 
A Refidence in France, during the Years 1792, 1793, 1794, 
and 17953 defcribed in a Series of Letters from an Engli 
Lady: with general and incidental Remarks on the Frénch 
Charatter and Manners. Prepared for the Prefs by Fobn 
Gifford, Efg. Author of the -Hiiftory of France, Letter to 
Lord Lauderdale, Sc. 2Vels. Bvo. 145. fewed. Long~ 


man. 1797. 

WwHo John Gifford, efq. may be, we pretend not to 
know ; nor can it be of great confequence to the public 

to inquire. We only know that under this name was pub- 
lifhed fome time ago (we believe in numbers) a catch-penny 
hiftory of the reign of Louis XVI *. the whole of' the latter 
period of which was printed verbatim from the Impartial Hif- 
tory of the French Revolution, and the New Annual Regif- 
ter. We have feen fimilar publications under the name of 
William Auguftus Clarendon, efq. Charles Henry Temple, 
efq. &c. &e. : 

Admitting Mr. Gifford, however, not to be a fiGitious 
perfonage, but fome actual inhabitant of thofe regions where . 
books are commonly manufactured, {till the publication before 
us appears under extremely fufpicious circumftances. The 
name or fituation of the real author is not fo much as hinted 
at; that author is a /ady, as if, becaufe mifs Williams has 
written well and fuccefsfully upon that fubjeét, none but 2 
Jady could write on the French revolution. The publication 
confifts of a feries of letters, which, it is afferted in the Pre- 
face, ‘ were written exaétly in the fituations they defcribe, 
and remain in their original ftate ;’ yet we know that durin 
the greater part of the period which is pretended to be de-~ 
{cribed here, it was impoitlible, from the circumftances of the 
two nations, that any epiftolary correfpondence fhould be 
maintained between France and this country ;—and after all, 
thefe letters, ‘ moft of which remain in their original ftate,’ 
were, gentle reader, prepared for the pre/s by John Gifford, ef. 

If it is ever of importance that publications fhould be well 
authenticated, and fupported by the beft poflible teftimony 
that can be procured, it is when they relate to great political 
facts, in which even the interefts of nations require that there 
fhould be no deception. The hiftorian, who fhould compile 
from fuch a publication as this, defticute of the fanction of 
official authority,—often without the names of perfons or 
places, or thefe fupplied only by blanks,—and deftitute of 
even that degree of refponfibility whichis given by the au- 
thor’s name being prefixed to it, would be grofsly negligent 
in his duty: and certainly no man, who for his own fatistac- 


id * Sco Crit. Rev, New Arp. Vol, XVIL py 4st. 
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tron wifhes to inform himfelf properly refpeéting the affaits of 
France, ought to receive eviderice as authentic, which an hif- 
torian would reje&. If we are to read romances, if the 
maryellous be our objeét, let us at once have recourfe to 
Amadis of Gaul, or Don Belianus of Greece, or to the ftill 
more enchanting fictions of the Myfteries of Udolpho,, or 
the Romance of the Forett. : 

As Mr. Gifford is the refponfible perfon on this occafion, 
let us fee from his Preliminary Remarks how far his own evi- 
dence or information is to a depended an, He intimates, 
p- Vili. on the pretended authority of a letter from France, that 
the prefent directory intend to perpetuate their own power, 
and not to elect a new member at the time appointed by the 
conftitution.—Now we are not over partial to the French di- 
rectory, nor do we pretend to fay what they willdo; but.as 
we recollect the time appointed for the. changing of one of 
the’ members of the direétory, was March 1797, the time 
when the third of the legiflarure is ehanged; and if at that 
time they /hould happen to chufe- a new member of the direc- 
tory, Mr. Gifford’s authority will then not be of much vali- 
dity. Again, in the fame page, Mr. Gifford roundly afferts 
that “more than a hundred thoufand of the inhabitants of 
Paris’ are paid and regifiered [pies of the directory; and yet 
he eflimates the § whole population of Paris,’ men, women, 
and children, at only 690,000-——Ri/um teneqtis ? At this rate 
every man in Paris muft, upon the common principles of po- 
litical arithmetic, be a {py of the dire€tory! Now if Mr. Gif, 
ford had written to prove the attachment of the people to the 

refent government, what could he have written more ftrong- 
ly, than that every man in London was a {py of the minifter? 
for {pies muft neceffarily be ‘attached to their employers. 
Again, for one lettre de cachet iffued under the old govern- 
meat, a thau/and mandats of arreft are iffued by the directory, © 
-—-This hardly, however, agrees with the accounts of the 
Jaxity of their government, the frequent confpiracies, and the 
efcape of all the principal confpirators; and we much quef- 
tion whether, under the execrable tyranny of Robefpierre, the 

roportion was a thoufand to one. A thou/andis a large word ; 
a Mr. Gifford might as well put it down as any other num; 
ber. But what dependence is to be placed on a writer who 
in the fame publication contradits himfelf? for at the end of 
this curioug preliminary differtation, we find a flat difavowal 
of what he had faid in the beginning of it, and an admiffion, 
that a decree had been actually pafied for the partial renewal 
of the direQtory in March 1797. 

The work has every appearance of being, in part at leaft; 
compofed after the events to which it relates. Every thing is 


foretold 
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foretold exactly as it happened; the refleCtions are, moft of 
them, fuch as would be made at prefent, and in England, rather 
than in France, and at the moment of a revolution which has 
mocked all human forefight; and the greater part of the an- 
ecdotes are thofe which have repeatedly appeared in the newf- 
papers and other periodical publications. ~ 

The event of the fiege of Lifle, the decline of the Gironde’ 
party, the defection of Dumouriez, the defeat of the Fede~: 
ralifts, &c. &c. are all regularly foretold by this prophetefs. 
There is, however, no new light whatever thrown on the 
well-known events of the revolution—The horrors of the’ 10th — 
of Auguft, and of the fecond of September, the murder of: 
the king,’ the injuftice of the /oi-difant philofophers of France: 
to the clergy, and their abominable intolerance, are fpoken of 
in proper terms of abhorrence: but nothing new is difeovered 
upon thefe fubjects. M. Taleyrand and M. Chauvelin are 
accufed of intriguing with the Englith people, but not the 
fhadow of a proof is advanced in favour of the accufation. 
In fome inftances the affertions are contradicted by the faéts. 
—Thus the letter-writer repeatedly mentions the extreme and 
uncenquerable relu€tance of the young men to engage in the 
military fervice ; but how does this agree -with that extrava-' 

ant enthufiafm which every officer has remarked as actuating 
he Frénch armies? , a 

The political part of thefe volumes is therefore of little ime 

ortance; and the want of authenticity muft indeed have ren-. 
dered it ufelefs, were the faéts more interefting. . They con-: 
tain, however, fome lively obfervations on the manners of the 
French; yet thefe feem rather the manners of the people be- 
fore the revolution than fince-——There are alfo feattered 
through the volumes fome good remarks on the opprefhve 
evils of paper currency, a few of which, as adapted to the 
prefent crifis, and as they may teach us how to avoid the mif- 
chiefs into which our neighbours have falien, we thall fele& 
—By thefe it will appear that paper money is the certain fore- 
sunner of fcarcity, and too often of infurrection. The hor- 
rid tyranny exercifed by the agents of Robefpierre, appears 
indeed, in many inftances, to have proceeded trom a fhockin 
neceflitpy of fupporting by force and punithment the credit of 
their paper— | 


¢‘ You, my dear 





, who live in a land of pounds, fhillings, 


and pence, can fcarcely form an idea of our embarrafiments 
through the want of them. Tis true, thefe ave petty evils; but 
when you confider that they happen every day, and every hour, 
and that, if they are not very ferious, they are very frequent, you 
will rejoice in the {plendour of your national credit, which pro 

. cures 
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cures you all the. accommodation of paper currency, without dim 
nifhing the. circulation of {pecie. Our only currency here-is affi- 
gpats of 5 livres, 50, 100, 200, and upwards: therefore in. making 
purchafes,. you muft accommodate your wants to the value of your 
affignat, or you muit owe the shopkeeper, or the fhopkeéper muft 
owe you; and, in fhort, as an old woman affured ime. to-day, 
“ c’eft de quoi faite perdre da téte,” and, if it lafted long, it would 


be the death of her.’ Vol. i, P. 7. 





_ ¢ T doubt not but the paper may have had fome fhare in alienat: 
ing.the minds of the people from the revolution. -W henever I want 
to purchafe any thing, the vender ufually anfwers my queftion by 
another, and with a rueful kind of toneenquires, “ en papier, ma+ 
dame ?”—and, the bargain eparludes with a melancholy seepenionn 


ep the Sandnesaf the times.’ Vol. i, P. 9. 


4 believe i in general the farmers ate the people moft ecinseited 
evith: the revolution, and indeed they have reafon to be fo; for at 
prefent they ,refufe to fell their corn. unlefs for money, while they 

y their rent in. aflignats ; and farms being for the moft part on 
-leafes, the objections of the landlord to this kind of payment are of 


no avail.’ , Vol. i, Pp. a1. 
& The evils ‘here ftated are titting in be 55:1 with what 


afterwards happened — 


‘ The. commercial and political evils ofa vaft circulation of ae 
fignats have’ been often difcuded, bur I have never yet known the 
matter-confidered in what is, perhaps, its mot ferious point of view 
-=of mitan its influence on the habits and morals of the people. 
Wherever I go, efpecially in large towns like this, the mifchief is 
evident, and, I fear, irremediable. That ceeconomy, which was 
one of, the at valuable characteriftics of the French, is now com- 
paratively difrezarded. The people, who receive what they earn-in 
> currency they hold in contempt, are more anxious to {pend than 
to fave,;; and thofe who formerly hoarded Ax diards or twelve Sols 
pieces with great care, would think it folly to Hoard an affignat, 
whatever its nominal value. . Hence the lower clafs.of females dif- 
fipate their wages on ufelefs finery ; men frequent public-houfes, 
and game for Jarger fums than before ; little fhop-keepers, inftead 
ef amafling tkeir profits, become more luxurious in their table ; 
public places are always.full; and thofe who ufed, in a drefs be- 
¢oming their ftation, to occupy the “ parquet” or “ parterre,” 
now, decorated with pafte, pins, gauze, and galloon, fill the box- 
es ;~arid all this deftruétive prodigality is excufed to others and 
themfelves ‘par ce que ce n’eft que du papier.”—It is vain to 

ade them to economize what they think a few weeks may 


render, valuelefs ; and fuch is the-evil of a circulation fo'totally dif- 
6 '  eredited 
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credited, that ptofufton aflymes the merit of precaition,~extrava= 
gance the plea of neceffity, and thofe who were not lavith by: habit 
become fo through their eagernefs to part’ with their papers The 
buried gold and filver will again be brought forth, and the mer- 
chant and the politician forget the mifchief of the aflignats. » But 
what can compenfate:for the injury done to the people? What is 
to reftore their ancient frugality, or banifh their ‘acquired wants 2 
It is not to be expected that the return of {pecie will diminifha the 
inclination for luxury, or that the human mind can be regulated 
by the national finance ; on the-contrary, it is rather to be feared, 
that habits of éxpence which owe their introduction to the*paper 
will remain when the paper is annihilated; that, though mo 
may become more fcarce, the propenfities of which it fupplies. the 
indulgence will not be lefs forcible, and that thofe who have no 
other refources for their accuftomed gratifications will but teo oftem 
find one im the facrifice of their integrity. —' Thus, the corrtptionm 
of manners will be fucceeded by the corruption of morals, and the 
difhonefty of one fex, with the licentioufnefs of the other, produce 
confequences much worfe than any imagined by the abffracted cal- 
culations of the politician, or the felfifh ones of the merehanht. 
Age will be often without folace, ficknefs without alleviation, and 
infancy without fupport ; becaufe fome would not amafs for them~ 
felves, nor others for their children, the profits of their labour in a 
reprefentative.fign of uncertain value.’ Vol. i. Pp. 231. 





‘ The great folicitude of the people is now rather about their 
phyfical exiftence than their political one—provifions are become 
enormoufly dear, and bread very fearce: our fervants: often wait 
two hours at the baker’ s, and then return without bread for-break- 
faft. I hope, however, the fcarcity is rather artificial than real. 
It is‘generally fuppofed to be occafioned by the unwillingnefs of 
the farmers to felt their corn for paper. Some meafures have been 
adopted with an intention of remedying this evil, though the ori- 
gin of it is beyond the reach of decrees. It originates in that dif 
truft of government which reconciles. one part of the community 
to ftarving the other, under the idea of felf-prefervation, While 
every individual perfifts in eftablifhing it as a2 maxim, that any 
thing is better than affignats, we muft expeét that all things will be 
difficult to procure, and, of courfe, beara high price. I fear, alll 
the empyricifm of the legiffature cannot produce a noftrum for this 
want of faith. Dragoons and penal laws only “linger and linger 
it out ;” the difeafe isincutable.’ Vol. i. Pp. 272. 








¢ Thus the arbitrary emiffion of paper has been neceffarily fol- 
lowed by ftil! more arbitrary decrees to fupport it. For inftance— 
the, people'tave been obliged to fell their corn at a ftated price, 


which has again been the fource of various and general vexations, 
The 
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The farmers, irritated by this meafure, concealed their grdifi, of 
fold it’privately, rather than bring it to market.— Hence, fome were 
fupplied with bread, and others abfolutely in want of it. This was 
remedied by the interference of the military, and a general fearch 
, for corn has taken place in all houfes without exception, in order 
to difcover if any was fecreted; even our bedchambers were exa- 
mined on this occafion: but we begin to be fo accuftomed to the 
wifite domiciliaire, that we find ourfelves fuddenly furrounded by the 
garde nationale, without being greatly alarmed.’ Vol. i. Pp. 281. 





¢ When the creation of aflignats was firft propofed, much inge- 
nuity was employed in conjecturing, and much eloquence difplayed 
in expatiating upon, the various evils that might refult from them ; 
yet the genius of party, however ufually fuccefsful in gloomy per- 
{pective, did not at that time imagine half the inconvenience this 
meafure was fraught with. It was eafy, indeed, to forefee, that an 
immenfe circulation of paper, like: any other currency, muft aug- 
ment the price of ‘every thing; but the exceffive difcredit of the 
affignats, opérating acceflarily to their quantity, has produced a train 
of collateral effeéts of greater magnitude than even thofe that were 
originally apprehended. Within the laft twelve months the whole 
country are become monopolizers—the defire of realizing has fo 
poffeffed all degrees of people, that there is fcarcely an article of , 
confumption which is not bought up and fecreted. One would 
really fuppofe that nothing was perifhable but the national credit—+ 
the noble, the merchant, the fhopkeeper, all. who: have affignats, 
engage in thefe fpeculations, and the neceflities. of our difli;ated 
heirs do not drive them to refources for obtaining money more 
whimfical than the commerce now praétifed here. to get rid of it, 
I know a beau who has converted his Aypothegue on the national 
domains into train cil, and a general who has given thefe “ airy 
nothings” the fubftance and form of hemp and leather! Goods 
, purchafed from fuch motives are not as you.may conceive fold till 
the temptation of an exorbitant profit feduces the proprietor to ritk 
a momentary poffeffion of affignats, which are again difpofed of in 
a fimilar way. Thus many neceilaries of life are withdrawn from 
circulation, and when a real {carcity enfues, they are produced to the 
people, charged with all the accumulated gains of thefe intermediate 


barters.’ Vol. i. P. 317. 


The following obfervations on jurifptudence, we think, ferve 
to ftrengthen our doubts refpecting the affumed fex of the au- 
thor ; they are however good; and dangerous as rafh innovation 
undoubtedly is, he muft have little of the {pisit of an Englih- 
man, who would feara fimilar reform in our judicial proceedings, 
. © It will be fome confolation to the French, if fromthe wreck of 
Aheir civil liberty, they be able to -preferve the mode of adminifter- 
goa Ing 
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ing juftice as eftablithed by. the conftitution of 1789. ° Were E.not 
warranted by the beft information, I fhould not venture an opinion 
on the fubject without much diffidence, but chance has afforded me 
opportunities that do not often occur to a ftranger, and the new 
‘code appears to me, in many parts, fingularly excellent, both as:to 
principle and praétice.—Juftice is here gratuitous—thofe who ad- 
minifter it are elected by the people—they depend only on their fa- 
laries, and have no fees whatever. Reafonable allowances are made 
to witneffes both for time and expences at the public charge—a lofs 
is not doubled by the cofts of a profecution to recover it. . In 
cafes of robbery, where property found is detained forthe fake of 
proof, it does not become the prey. of. official rapacity, but an ab- 
folute reftitution takes place.—T he legifiature has, in many refpects, 
copied the laws of England, but it has fimplified the forms, and 
rectified thofe abufes w Rich make our proceedings almoft as formi- 
dable to the profecutor as to the culprit, Having to compofe an 
entire new fyftem, and being unfhackled by profeffional reverence 
for precedents, they were at liberty to benefit by example, to. reject 
thofe errors which have been long fanétioned by their antiquity, and 
are ftill permitted to exift, through our dread of innovation. The 
French, -however, made an attempt to. improve on the trial by 
jury, which I think only evinces that the inftitution as adopted in 
England is not to be excelled. The decifion is here given by bal- 
lot—unanimity is not required—and three white balls are fufficient 
to acquit the prifoner. This deviation from our mode feems to 
give the rich an advantage over the poor. I fear, that, in. the 
number of twelve men taken from any country, it may fometimes 
happen that three may be found corruptible: now the wealthy de- 
linquent can avail himfelf of this human failing; but, ** throu 
tatter’d robés finall vices do appear,” and the indigent finner has 
lefs chance of efcaping than another. Vol. i. P. 293. 





¢ The groundwork of ‘much of the French civil jurifprudence is 
arbitration, particularly ‘in thofe trifling proceffes which originate 
in a fpirit of litigation; and it is not eafy for a man here, however’ 
well ‘difpofed, to fpend twenty pounds in a conteft about as many 
pence, or rin himfelf to fecure the pofleflion of half an acre of 

jand. In ‘general, redrefs is eafily obtained without unneceffa 
procraftination, and with little or no coft. Perhaps moft legal 
codes may be fimplé and efficacious at their firft inftitution, and 
the circumftance of their being encumbered with forms which ren- 
der them complex and expenfive; may be the natural confequence 
of length of time and change of manners. Littleton might re- 
quire no commentary in-the reign of Henry IT. and the mytterious 
fictions that conttitute the feience of modern judicature were per- 
haps? familiar, and even ‘neceffary, to our anceftors. It is to be 
regretted. that we cannot adapt our laws to the age in which we 
live, 
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live, and affimilate them to our cuftoms; but the tendency of onr 
nature to extremes perpetuates evils, and makes both the wife and 
the timid enemies to reform. We fear, like John Calvin, to tear 
the habit while we are {tripping off the fuperfluous decoration : and 
the example of this country will probably long aét as a difcourage- 
menit to all change, either judicial or political, The very name of 
France will reprefs the defire of innovation—we fhall cling to 
abufes as though they were our fupport, and every attempt to reme- 
dy them will become an objeét of fufpicion and terror.—Such are 
the advantages which mankind will derive from the French revolu- 
tion.’ Vol. i. p. 295+ | 
We mutt conclude with obferving, that, whether this publi- 
cation may have been compiled in part from real letters, or 
whether the whole be a fabrication—in the form in which it 
appears, it can only be regarded asa party pamphlet. The 
reputation of the real friends to their cointry will, however, 
not be injured by the infinuations it contains. The people 
will foon fee that thofe who have oppofed this calamitous war, 
are not the * Englifh Jacobins;’ but that the rea/ jacobins are 
thofe who have fervilely copied every oppreflive meafure of 
the jacobins in France. 





Direétions for warm and cold Sea Bathing, with Obfervations 
on their Application and Effeés in different Difeafes. By 
Thomas Reid, M.D. F. A. 8. 8v0. 35. fewed. Cadell and 


Daviess 1795. 


HIS {mall pamphlet contains a few plain pra¢tical, and for 

the moft part felf-evident hints on this fubje&, except 
where the author has advanced one or two round affertions, 
which fhould not have been ventured without mature reafon- 
ing and reflection ; which fhould have been ftated more cir- 
cumftantially and with greater caution, and not at all without 
experiments to fupport them. Dr. Reid tells us that § it is 
not neceflary to be folicitous about drying the fkin after bath- 
ing, as being wet with falt water does not occafion indifpofi- 
tion ;’ and he adds that ‘ even the dew that ufually falls very 
heavy in the evening, is not attended with any bad confequence 
to thofe who have been expofed to it.’ But nothing is here 
attempted to be proved; and indeed nothing eyer can be 
proved to controvert the well-known faé, that moifture from 
the fea is very prejudicial; and as we know rheumatics and 
other invalids to have fuffered from expofure to dews by the 
fea fide, we think it our duty to caution our friends not to run 
into danger, by relying implicitly on the hardy counfel of Dr. 


Reid. 
| He 
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_ He ftates the heat of his: hot falt-water bath to have beert 
from 90 to 100 degrees ; that it does not relax'tlie body, di« 
minifh the ftrength, or exhauft the fpirits ; and then he fays. 
that the degree of warmth he has mentioned, probably aéts 
upon the fyftem as a fedative, but not fo as to debilitate :— 
fuch:a degree of heat atts as a direét ftimulus, and Dr. Reid’s 
cafes fhow the warm fea bath to have had a ftimulant effec} 
but we are not ‘ready to conclude with him, that flaying in 
fuch a bath from fifteen to thirty minutes every day, or every 
other day, will not debilitate; nor do we think the cafe he 
gives of a lady, which terminated fatally, will at all warrant 
{uch a conclufion. “9 | 

That ferophula is aggravated by free living, is evident from 
every day’s experience ; but to enforce the fame rigid abiti- 
nence as cafes of extreme obefity require, we hope will ne- 
ver be attempted by the faculty :-—fuch a diet however is fug- 
gefted by Dr. Reid; and fuch a diet we have reafon to proteft 
again{t, as the confequence of it muft be great irritability and 
weaknefs; which, as well as the difeafe itfelf, tend to produce 
and augment hectic fever; and haften the deftruction of the 
unfortunate fufferer. 

In chlorofis, Dr. Reid advifes tepid fea bathing; with frié- 
tion in the courfe of the lymphatics, bitter eathartics, caloe” - 
mel, and vomits; and objets’ to fea bathing; as having been 
unfuccefsful in more than half the cafes to which it has been 
applied.—Tonics, he fays, are alfo to be ufed; and’ when 
ftrength is acquited, and the cedemtatous appearances are re« 
moved, then bathing in the fea. With regard’ to the conti- 
nued ufe of vomiting, fo warmly recominended by Dr. Bryan 
Robinfon and Dr. Reid in their publications, .weemutt »obe 
ferve, that’ we have’ found the appetite and digeftive powers 
deftroyed by it, the itrength of the patient exhaufted, and in 
fomé cafes’ itrecoverably gone. Suth treatinent is now oppoled 
by people of high medical authority ; and for the fake of the 
lives, health, and comfort of the younger part of the female 
fex, we fincerely' hope that it will every day be more and more 
laid afide in chlorefis. ; 

Dr. Reid’s price for printed papet is the moft extravagant 
we have met with; his pamphlet contains but feventy-five 
octavo pages, fome of the laft of which contain only an acs 
count of the falubrity of thé ifle of Thanet, a recommenda- 
tion of Ramfgate ds a bathing place, fome obfervations on the 
atrocity ofthe’ French, and a ‘gerieral conclufion that large 
bodies of chalk have an influence on the atmofphere. A pen« 
tleman;: he fays, undef a févere attack of the {pafmodic afths 
may .wént in ‘hob’ weather into a fubterranean paflagexompofs 
ed of chalk and flints, at Patk Place near Henley, where he 
Cer; Rey. Vou. XIX. March, 17975 U Was 
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was foon able to run backwards and forwards as.in perfect 
health, and his afthma returned when he came again into the 
heat. Dr. Reid proceeds as follows— 


‘ Being very folicitous to difcover, from what property in the 
air this fingular relief had been produced, I went down to Park 
Place, and expofed 2 thermometer, an hygrometer, and electrical 
balls in the paffage, but without material information. I brought 
up a bottle full of air, fecured in the beft manner ; which was fub- 
mitted, with the air from the cave at Ingereft, to various tefts, 
without difcovering any difference from common atmofpheric 
air.” 

¢ Some fatisfaction I received from my journey, in obferving 
that the gardener who attended me was afthmatic; and he owned . 
that he breathed better in fhe under-ground paflage, than in the open 
air; and this upon his going out feveral times, that I might be 
convinced the relief was not imaginary.’ p. 74. 


As we know that fome afthmaties breathe beft in a denfe 
air, and that air is rarer from being expofed to the heat of 
the fun, we fhould have contented ourfelves at home with 
concluding that the air was denfer in a cool fubterraneous 
paflage, than when the rays of the fun were acting upon it in 
the month of Auguft; and if we had gone to Park Place, we 
fhould have taken a baremeter with us, to have afcertained 
whether the preflure of the air was greater in the fubterrane- 
ous apartment than it was above ground... From what we re- 
collect of this place, it is open at both ends, we believe; and 
the conftant current of freth air applying itfelf to the lungs of 
the afthmatic, might contribute to his relief. ‘This is the 
more probable, as Dr. Reid informs us that he was relieved, 
but in a lefs degree, when fitting in a cave cut out of the 
chalk at Ingereft in Kent. From this defcription of a cave cut 
out of chalk, we do not learn that there was an opening at 
each end ha ailow of a current of air; and for this reafon 
probably the relief was lefs. 

The warm fea bath is recommended by our author in {mall 
eruptions with inflamed bafes, which break-out all over the 
body,—in pimples of the face, and in the dry red fcurfy erup- 
tions called fcorbutic. In long intermittents, when the liver 
is difeafed, other remedies are to be ufed with the warm fea 
bath, which is particularly indicated if there is cedema of the 
legs. In gout and rheumatifm it affords great relief : in all 

eafes of ecdematous affection this remedy is applicable; and 
this Dr. Reid confiders as a new obfervation : when the ocde- 
ma is removed, we are to begin cold bathing; and the like prac- 
tice is recommended for children with, a hard belly, or with 
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Bathing in the fea Dr. Reid approves in rheumatifm, fome 
time after the termination of the ft, and in gout, where there 
is {trength, and no pain prefent: it is conducive to the health 
of children ; in St. Vitug’s dance it is very ufeful ; in epilep- 
fy great caution.is requifite, and it feldom does good; in hy- 
fleria, hypochondriafis, and nervous complaints, we are to at- 
tend tothe caufes, and the prefent ftate of the patient. In 
phthifis, bark, animal food, and cold bathing, are equally im- 
proper; in inflammatory complaints, fea bathing.is prejudi« 
cial, even in cafes of weak and inflamed eyes which are local. 

A cafe of phthifis, which terminated fatally, is given, in 
which the warm fea bath was thought to be of ufe. In fero- 
phula, firft the warm fea bath and then the cold is to be em- 
ployed; and fri€tions are to be ufed while in the warm fea 
bath, particularly in this difeafe and in oedematous affections. 
In chronic rheumatifm, when there is any pain in the limbs 
or back frequently recurring in the night, cold bathing will 
be found by experience to be very hazardous. 

Dr. Reid in his apoftrophe againft the foil and inhabitants 
of France,—without which, no doubt, his work would have 
been very imperfe&t,—appears to eftablith a kind of compact 
with his readers, and feems to fay—pay me for curing you 
of the vapours, and I’ll cure you of democracy for no- 
thing. 7 





The Works of Anthony Raphael Mengs, firft Painter to bis Ca- 
tholic Majefty Charles IIT. tranflated from the Italian, pub- 
lifhed by the Chevalier Don Fofeph Nicholas a’ Azara, Spanifh 
Minifier at Rome. 2 Vols. 8v0. 12s. fewed. Robinfons. 


1796. 
‘THE tranflator’s iy in laying this work before the pub- 


lic is very fully fet forth in the following Preface— 


‘ I fhould not attempt to write.a preface to the following tranfla- 
tion, were it not to apologize for fo atduous an undertaking, which 
T am truly fenfible required a man. of great talents and no inferior 
erudition ;. but the love I have forthe author, both as a writer and 
an artift, made me hazard this feeble expofition of his abilities, in 
hopes of being of fervice to young ftudents who cannot read his 
works in the Janguages of the original. publications, and with the 
defire of givin® pleafure to others who for mere amufement may 
perufe this tranflation, which certainly will contain: matter truly 
interefting either to the literati, the artift, or the amateur. 

‘ Mengs, as.an author, is juftly admired »by all thofe who have 
read. his works in the!languages in which they have been publithed, 
namely, in the Spanith and Italian, by the fame editor, the a 
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lier don Jofeph Nicholas D’Azara, Spanith minifter at Romé. As 
an artift, no unprejudiced perfon can ever have feen his beft works 
without fpeaking of him with the greateft rapture and delight. 

* I have vifited the capital of Spain where the paintings of Mengs 
appear in all their greatne({s ;- and every one who has travelled through 
Spain muft be fenfible how high a fame he bears in that country; 
where not to admire him (as an ingenious author has obferved) is 
almoft a violence againft church and ftate; an enthufiafm fupported 
not by the wild rumor or folly of a day, but authorifed by men of 
undoubted tafte and knowledge in the profeffion. Almoft every 
court in Europe has wifhed to poffefs fome paintings from his hand. 
Poland raifed and fupported him as long as it was able to fupport 
itfelf; Rome acknowledges him as her greateft ornament; Ruffia, 
Naples, Florence courted him ; and Spain looks on the ever-living 
monuments of his departed genius with all the ardour of religious 
adoration: from all thefe honors one muft naturally be led to fup- 
pofe he was not of the moft common and ordinary rank of mankind, 

‘ The following works were originally written in various lan- 
guages, and as the author could not be equally brilliant and corréét 
in all, fome parts will undoubtedly be found more excellent than 
others. The ftyle and clearneis of the fentiments muft naturally 
have fuffered, but however, the ideas and profundity of his know- 
ledge in the arts will always appear the fame. 

‘ His papers were found very confufed, and although they were 
regulated by the Italian editor with the defire of correétnefs, yet in 
reducing the whole to one language, and by apparent confufion in 
other refpects, the fenfe has been left in fome parts very obfcure, 
and the ftyle and phrafes, in many places, have remained inele- 
gant. 

‘ It has not been my view either to correct the ftyle, or add to 
the elegance of this work, fearing that by producing a forced or 
affected improvement, 1 might have impaired the original ideas of 
the author, who never wrote any thing without well confidering 
what he wrote, and whofe genuine fentiments will be of much 
more value than all the affectation of a brilliant ftyle, in which, 
notwithftanding, he will not be found deficient where his original 
language appears verbatim. I have neither the leifure or abilities to 
afford me a hope of producing a truly perfect and elegant tranfla- 
tion, but an ufeful and juft one is what I aim at, and in which I 
hope to be fuccefsful. 1 have endeavoured to render the fentiments 
of the author a8 plain and, intelligible as I am able, and as he con- 
feffes to have written this work for artifts, (who are not all literati) 
I hope I have purfued the moft defirable ‘end. Criticifm will 
therefore be done away,;as my only views in the following tranflation 
were thofe of amufement, and. the defire of making the author better 
known to the-Englith ; and at the fame time I lament, that no one of 


{uperior abjlities has attempted it before me, to have done him all 
the 
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the juftice he deferves: however, I truft the following tranflation 
will be found to contain the original ideas of the author, and that 
it will convince every one of his abilities as a writer: and his -fa- 
mous piece in All-fouls College Oxford will ever be a fufficient fpe- 
¢imen to give an idea of him as an artift *.” _ Pp. 1, 


We have nothing to fay in abatement of our tranflato?’s 
pretenfions ; nor are we prepared to with-hold our acqui- 
efcence in the ‘propriety of his having added to the num- 
ber of publications already extant on the fame fubje@, a 
work certainly poffefling pofitive merit. We do not, however, 
in our examination of thefe literary works of Mengs, by any 
means participate in thofe feelings of ‘rapture and delight,’ 
which are attributed to thofe who have already, or may here- 
after contemplate the produ€tions of his pencil. On the con- 
trary, we are continually reminded of the fuperior way in 
which many of the fubjects treated of in thefe volumes have 
been illuftrated by that great artift, and truly claflical writer 
on the art he taught and practifed,—the late prefident of the 
Royal Academy. ‘To convince even the moft partial admirer 
of Mengs of this faét, it is only neceflary for him to compare 
the admirable difcourfe of fir Jofhua Reynolds on Tafte, with 
the ‘ Determinations’ and Rules for Tafte,’ given in Part IT, 
Chap. 3, of thework before us— 


‘ The beft tafte,’ fays the author, ‘ which nature can give, is 
that of the medium, fince it pleafes mankind in general. ‘Tafte is 
that which determines painters.in their choice, and from that choice 
we judge and know if their tafte. be good or bad. Good, and the 





* The fubjec& of this picture isour Saviour in the garden: it confifts of twa 
figures in the foreground, highiy fivifhed, and beaurifuiy painted. It was, 
ordered by a gent'eman of that college whilft on his travels through Spain ; 
but being limited to the price, he was obliged to choole a fubjec& of few fi- 
gures. This gentleman relates a fingular anecdote of Mengs, which will fur. 
ther fhow the profundity of his knowiedge and cifcernment in things of anti- 
quity. Whilft an efleemed author, well known and valued in the nufical 
world, was abroad colle@ting materials for his Hiltory of Mutfic, he found at 
Florence an ancient ftatue of Apollo, with a bow and fiddle in his hand : this, 
he confidered, would be fufficient to decide.the long contefted point, whether 
or not the ancients had knowg the ufe of the bow. He confulted many people 
to afcertain the certainty if this ftatute were really of antiquity; and at lag 
Mengs was defired to give his opinion, who, dire¢tly as he had examined it, with- 
out knowing the caufe of the inquiry, faid ‘there was no doybt.but that the 
ftatue was of antiquity, but that the armsaad fiddie had been recently added.” 
This had been done with fuch ingenuity that no one had difcovered. :t before 
Mengs; but the trath of the fame was not to be doubted. Mengs has done 
but few paintings for England except copies; one however he did for lord 
Cooper, another for fir R. C. Hoare, and a few more for others, of which I 
thall give an account; and there are afew beautiful portraits and pieces of 
his in France, which are not mentioned in the lift of his paintings, 


U 3 ’ ae beft, 
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beft, is that tafle which is between the two extremes, and each ex, 
treme is bad. 

‘ The paintings which are commonly praifed, and efteemed of 
good tafte, are thofe in which one fees well expreffed the principal 
objects, with a certain eafe, which hides all labour and art. Both 
thefe ftyles are pleafing, and give great credit to the author, whom 
one believes to have had great judgment in choofing fo well the 
principal things, and muft have had great talents to have performed 
bis work with fuch facility. 

‘ The grandeur of tafte confifts in the choice. of parts fuperior 
to the common, as well in man as in nature, and by_ hiding fub- 
ordinate and trivial parts, which are not abfolutely neceflary. 

¢ Meannefs in tafte, is that which exprefies the great and the in- 
ferior in the fame manner; from whence the whole becomes with- 
jn the medium, and almoft without tafte. 

* Beautiful tafte is, finally, that which expreffes the moft beauti- 
ful parts of nature, This, therefore, is fuperior to mediocrity, and 
is fublime in comparifon to that which exprefles but the inferior and 
ugly parts of nature. In the fame manner are the pleafing and fig- 
nificant taftes, with many others that one might mention. 

‘ Tafte is that which, in painting, produces, and determines a 
principal fcope, and caufes one to choofe or reject that which is 
conformable to, or contrary to the fame. From whence it is that 
when we fee a work in which the whole is expreffed without diftinc- 
tion and variety, we pronounce the author to have been void of 
talte; becaufe he has not diftinguifhed himfelf by any thing parti- 
cular; and fuch works remain, if we may fo fay, without any 
expreffion. ‘The works of every painter fucceed according to the 
choice he makes, in which is to be underftood, the colouring, clare 
obfcure, drapery, and every other thing relative to painting. If he 
choofes the parts moft beautiful and grand, he will produce works 
of the beft tafte. All that is beautiful which difcovers the good 
quality of a thing, and the reverfe is that which.fhows only the bad 
parts. Painters, therefore, confider the neceflary perfection of any 
thing which they behold, and make choice of thofe things which 
beft agree with their defires, fince thefe muft be beautiful. On the 
other hand, they reje& that which they would with to be otherwife 
than it is, fince fuch muft.be void of beauty. 

‘ From the confideration of the quality of a‘thing arifes the ex- 
. preffion ;. as every thing has expreffion according to its quality. 
Generally fuch is good as is beneficial and pleafing’ to our fenfes, 
and the teverfe is that which offends the eye and the intellect, and 
fhows itfelf contrary to the fame. All that which is not conform- 
able to its caufe and its deftination, is fuch as is contrary to its office, 
or of whofe exiftence one cannot comprehend the motive, and one 
knows not why this, or that form has offended the intellect. Alfo, 


that is offgnfive to the eye which diftends too much its nerves and 
the 
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the leffer parts; from whence it proceeds, that fome colours, as 
well as the clare obf{cure, when they are too much raifed and too 
vivid, tire and fatigue, and the livid and too bright colours are dif- 
gufting, becaufe they tranfport the eye with too great celerity from 
one fentiment to the other, and produce by that an-effort, and a 
precipitate extenfron of the nerves which gives pain to the eye. 
And from the fame motive is harmony fo pleafing, fince it always 
difcovers things in the medium. It is neceffary befides to reflect, 
that from painting being compofed of fuch diverfity, there never 
has been a profeffor, who bas had a tafte equally good in all its 
parts; but often in one part he has known how to. choofe well 
enough, and in another very indifferently ;‘and in fome without 
either fkillor‘knowledge,’ . And this precifion forms the diftin&tion 


of tafte among the moft-celebrated profeffors, as 1 thall further ex- 


plain.’ Vol,i, r. 26, 


In the author’s * Reflections upon the three great Painters, 
Raphael, Correggio, and Titian, and upon the Ancients,’ it is 
but juftice to fay that.many very judicious remarks are con- 
tained ; though the fubjeéts are treated in rather too concife 
a way, and the concluding chapter ‘On the Colouring of 
the Ancients,’ is a mere fragment. 

Antecedent to the * RefleCtions on Beauty and Tafte in Paint- 
ing,” in the firft volume, we find Memoirs of the author’s 
life, and a lift of the pictures he painted for the royal family 
and others in Spain. There is alfo annexed, a ‘lift of the 
‘ Paintings done for England’ by the fame artift : and with this 
we fhall clofe our account of the work before us; which, for no 
good reafon that we can perceive, has a third volume included 
in the fecond, though without augmenting its fize beyond that 
of the firft volume. The paintings for England are thefe— 


‘ The Holy Family, for lord Cooper, done at Florence: 7 feet 
by 3. 
‘ Another Holy Family 7 feet by s. 

‘ A Siby!—half figure, on canvafs, 

¢ Oftavian and Cleopatra, with many figures, on canvas; done 
for fir R. C. Hoare, - : 

* A Magdalen half-figure. 

‘ Chrift after the Refurre@tion, with the Magdalen on her knees; 
on wood; done for the Univerfity of Oxford: 

‘ A copy of the fchool of Athens, for the duke of Northumber- 
land, 

¢ Portrait of the late arch-bifhop of Salifbury. 

* Andromeda and Perfeus, intended for England, but was taken 
by a French privateer, and at laft was bought in France by Mont, 


de Sartine, minifter of the marine. 
U4 * A tketch 
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‘ A fketch in clare obfcure ef the Refurreétion, was intended 
for ‘the great painting for Salifbury cathedral, 30. palms in height. 
It was begun, but his death prevented its being finithed, 

‘ ENGRAVINGS from his PAINTINGS. 

¢ St. John, the Baptift, and : 

‘ The Holy Mary Magdalen from the originals in poffeffion of 
the king of Spain—-engraved by Carmona. 

¢ Our lord after the Refu: rection, when he appeats to ne Mage : 
dalen; faid to be engrayed by the fame. 

‘ The Madonna and Child, engraved by Volpate, 

¢ The Sibyl half-figure, mentioned above ; engraved by Mot- 
man. 

¢ Alfo from a defign of his, Chritt | in. the mandi, done from » 
Correggio, engraved by Volpato, which is in\the collection of famnth 
entitled Schola Italica Picture. 

¢ All Souls altar-piece, by Sherwin,’ Vol, i. p. vi, _ 
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Claude's ‘Bi on the Comprfivion of a Sermons formerly tran/- 
lated from the French, by the Rev. Robert. Robinfan, with an, 
Appendix ; containing one hundred Skeletons of Sermons, fe- 
_veral being the Subfiance of Sermons preached before the Uni- 
verfity, by “ihe Rev. Charles Simeony M. 4. Fellow of 
King’s College, Cambridge. -8vo, .10s,.6d. Boards. billy, | 
Anh: 

ITH the celebrated: Effay on the Compofition of a Ser- 
mon, by M. Claude,the public has been long acquaint- 

ed; and the Seeidsalon of itby Mr. Robinfon we have alrea-: 
dy hidticed (Crit. Rev. Voli XLVIIL p. 42:) How far-Mr. Si- 

meon is juftified in copying it liter: lly, and prefixing it as a 

fort of introduction to his Skeletons of Sermons, we thall not 

take ‘upon ourfelves to determine. We muft remark, how- 
ever, that almoft all Mr.. Robinfon’s notes are omitted ; 

which, though often inftru€tive and amufing, are, it mutt be 
confeffed, too numerous, and frequently favoura good deal.of 

' the moft bigoted puritanical leaven. It is not to be wondered 

at, therefore, that Mr. Simeon, who appears to be atruly zea- 

lous and orthodox minifter of the eftablifhed church, fhould 
difeard by much the greater part of them in his prefent publi. 
cation. 

With regard to the fkeletons, we have long been of opinion 
that a work, fomewhat on th plan of the prefent, would be 
attended with the greate(ft utility to ftudeats in divinity, and 
fuch of the j junior clergy as may indulge 2 laudable ambition, 
of compofing their own difcourfes ; but we muft confefs that 
Mr. Simcon’s attempt does not come up to oyr wifhes or ex- 

i -pectations, 
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Etations. He-appedrs)to want tafte j in the felection of mate- 
rials, and does not difcover much of that energy and compre~ 
henfion of mind which would:lead the reader'to the moft in- 
terefting and ‘important views of every fubjeft. Hence his 
fkeletons, though fufficiently methodical, would, we appte- - 
hend, be found to wear a dull-and heavy form, even though 
expanded intovfermons with more genius and powers of oa 
guage than generally fall to the lot of individuals. 

We muft obferve, alfo, that this author feems' at all times 
too much attached to doctrinal points, and what fome might 
call a myftical mode-of. treating his fubjectsy to be generally 
approved of at the prefent day. »His‘ftyle, manner, and Ba- 
bits of thinking, feem all derived from the laft century : but 
we mult recollect, that if this hé-cenfure to fame, it will be 
commendation in the opinion of ‘others. 

We thall extraét-one of Mr. Simeon’s fkeletons, that the 
reader may be enabled to judge for himfelf— 


* Luke 2,.34, 35., Behold this child is fet for the fall and rifing 
again of many in Ifrael, and for a fign which frall be Jpoken 
againft (yea, a fword frall pierce through thine own pd a Ye) that 
the thoughts of many hearts may be revealed, 


'¢ The ways of God are deep and unfearchable—— 
The ritheft difplays of his love have been often accompanied 
with the heaviett affi@ions— 
The honour beftowed on Paul was the forerunner of great 'fuf- 
ferings— 
Thus the virgin’s diftinguiflred privilege of bringing the Son of 
God into the world was a prelude to the fevereft anguifh to her 
foul— 
Even the gift of the Meffiab himfelf, while it faves fome, is the 
occafion of a more dreadful condemnation to others— 
Jt was-foretold that, as this was one end, fo it would alfo be an 
effeét of Chrift’s miffion 
J. ‘The remote ends of Chrift’s exhibition to the world 
God has, on the whole confulted his creatures’ good as well as his 
own glory— 
But he will not effeé the bapptiels of every individual— 
The “ fall of matiy” was one end of Chrift’s coming 
[His appearance was conitrary, to the carnal expe@tations of 
the Jews— 
Hence he became a ftambling- block to almoft the whole na- 
tion— 


jt had been plainly foretold that he fhould be fo *— 





© * Wai. 8.14, 15. 


This 
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This prophecy is frequently qocned by- the infpired’ writ- 


CTS Fam 
Our Lord himfelf exprefsly refers to it -— 
He elfewhefe confirms the declaration contained in jit itt} . 
The coming of -Chritt a€tually produced this effect 
{Many took offence at him §— 
Thus they became niore wicked than they would otherwife 
have been ||— 
Thus alfo they perifhed with a more aggravated condemna- 
tion q— 
But this was by no means the chief end— 
The “ rifing of many”? was another end of :Chrift’s coming 
f Jews and Gentiles were in a moft deplorable condition— 
They were guilty, helplefs, hopelefs— 
From this ftate Chrift came to raife them— 
This alfo was a fubjeét of prophecy **— 
And our Lord often declares that this was the end of his com- 
ing tt— 
Hence he calls himfelf “ the refurreétion and the life” tf—} 
And his coming produced this effect alfo 
[Few believed on him before his death— 
But myriads were raifed by him foon after— 
They rofe from a death in fin to a life of holinefs— 
This effeé is ftill carrying on in the world— ; 
~ Many from their own experience can fay with Hannah 4§—] . 
 "Thefe ends however were more remote 
¢ JI. The more immediate end 
The minds of men in reference to God were very little known— 
Neither ceremonial nor moral duties could fully difcover their 
ftate— | 
But he came to make it clear how every one was affected towards 
yod— 
In order to this he was ** a mark or butt of contradi€tion |||\”” 
{ No man ever met with fo much contradiétion as he qq— 
He was contradicted by all perfons ***, on all occafions +++, 
inthe moft virulent manner {{{, in fpite of the clearett 
evidence §§§, and in the moft folemn feafons |}{j|| 





«* 3 Cor, 1. 23. 1 Pet. 2:8. +f Mat.2142.44. ft Johng. 39. 

* § At his low parentage, ‘his mean appearance, his fublime doétrincs, his 

high prone nfions, &c. 
Jobn 15. 22. q Mat. at. 22. ** Ifai, 8. 14. 

‘++ Luke 9.10. John to.10, jf{Johni11.25- §§ 1 Sam. 2. 8, 

|||) Inpcecoy avredeyoneevov. 1 Hes. 12. 3 

¢ *** Scribes, Pharifees, lawyers, Herodians. 

‘ ttt in all that he taught about his perfun, work, and offices, and in all he 
did, in working miracles, é&c. 

* ttt They came to catch, enfnare, and provoke him. 

‘ &4§ They would rather afcribe his miracles to Beelzebub, and hi if doétrines 

to madnefs, impiety, and infpiration of the devil. 

* [ill|| Evem on the cgofs itfelf, ! This 
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This was frequently as a fword.in Mary’s breaft—] 
By his becoming fuch a mark the thoughts of men’s hearts were - 
difcovered hae hi ; 
[The Pharifees wifhed.to be. thought righteous— _ 
The Scribes, the free-thinkers of thé day, . pleaded’ for can- 
dour— Aca, vi gs 
The Herodians profeffed indifference for all religion— 
Yet they all combined againft Chrift— 
‘ Thus they thewed what was in their hearts—].._, 
The preaching of Chrift {till makes the fame difcovery 
[Chrift is ftill a butt of contradiction in the ,world— 
Before his gofpel is preached, all feem to be agreed— 
But when he is fet forth, difcord and divifion enfue *— 
Then the externally righteous people fhew their enmity— 
Then the indifferent difcover the fame ‘eadinefs to perfe- 
cute— : erat 
On the other hand the humility of others appears— 
Many publicans and harlots gladly embrace the trith— 
And many believers manifeft a willingnefs to die for Chrift—] 
By way of improvement we may enquire 
1. What felf-knowledge have we gained from the preaching 
of Chrift? 
[He has been often * fet forth crucified before our eyes” — 
This muft in a meafure have revealed our thoughts to us— 
What difcoveries then has it made + ?— 
Let us take the gofpel as a light with which to fearch our 
hearts— 
Let us beg of God to illumine our minds by his Holy Spi- 
rit—] 
“2. What effect has the preaching of Chrift produced on our 
lives? | | 
{We muft either rife or fall. by means of the gofpel— 
Are we then rifen with Chrift to a new and heavenly life ?— 
Or are we filled with prejudice againft his church and peo- 
ple >— 7 
Let us tremble left he prove a rock of offence to us— 
If we rife with him now to a life of holinefs, he will raife us 
ere long to a life of glory—}__P. 318. 


We are informed that many of thefe fkeletons contain the 
{ubftance of fermons preached before the univerfity, and that 
the author means to extend his plan, if the public fhould re- 
ceive the prefent volume favourably. 





— 


** Mat. 10, 34—36. ot ¢ 

‘+ Has it fhewn us our natural pride and fe!f-righteoufnefs, our feif-fuffic ien- 
cy and feif dependence, our light thoughts of fin, our ingratitude, our unbelief, 
our enmity againft God and his Chriit? If it have not taught us thefe humili- 


ating leffuns, we have learned nothing yet to any gaod purzofe,’ 


«The 
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The Pleader’s Guide, a Didaétic Poem, in Two Books, contains 
ing the Conduct of a Suit at’ Law, with the Arguments. of 
Counfellor Bother’um, and Counfellor Bare’um, ‘in an Adtion 
betwixt, Fohn-a-Gull, and ‘fohn-a-Gudgeon, for Affault'and 
Battery, at a late contefted Election. © By the tate Fobn Sur- 
rebutter, E/q. [pecial Pleader, and Barrifter at Law: , 8vo. 
3s. 6d. fewed. “Cadell and Davies. 17096. eats 
ME: Surrebutter’s work is divided into eight Jectures, in 
which every paflage that we underftand is fupremely 
witty ; and we doubt not that the whole poem deferves the 


fame character. 


§ Of legal fictions, quirks, and gloffes, 
Attorney’s gains, and client’s loffes, 
Of fuits created, loft, and won, 

How. to undo,; and_be undone, 
Whether by common law, or civil 
Aman goes fooner to the devil, 
Things which few mortals can difclofe 
In verfe, of comprehend in profe,’ 


he fings: and we venture to promife all his 


6 readers, 
Attorneys, barrifters, and pleaders, 





Shrieves, juftices, and civil doctors, 
Surrogates, delegates, and proétors, 
Grave judges too,—that he will make 
Their fober fides with laughter fhake.’ 


The firft leGture introduces the general fubje&, and ad. 
drefles Mr. Job Surrebutter (the author’s kinfman) on his' 
early initiation into the fcience of diale€tics at Cambridge *, 
and his prefent advantages, as a /pecia/ pleader’s pupil, placed 
among the fortunate few— : 


‘ Who for three hundred guineas paid 
To fome great mafter of the trade, 
Have, at his rooms, by /pecial favour 
His leave to ufe their beft endeavour 
By drawing pleas, from nine till four, 
To earn him twice three hundred more; 
And after dinner may repair 

To ’forefaid rooms, and then, and there 





* Mr. Surrebutter has been unfortumate in his choice of the univerfity, For 
lovic is very little, if at all, ftudied ¢ in Granta’s cells ;’ and we beiieve it , 


poss be difficult to find an under-graduate who had even heard of * Burger{- 
ACiUSe’ 
Have 
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Have forefaid leave, from five till ten, . 
To draw th’ gforefaid pleas again’ p. 8. 


The five following léétures develope the different myfte- 
ries of the law, and muft prove highly interefting to lawyers; 
for the greater part gf the humour is veiled in technical 
phrafes. The feventh and eighth le€tures contain authentie 
memoits of Mr. Surrebutter’s own profeffional ‘careet, and 
breathe the whole ‘foul ‘of keen’ yet’ good-tempered fatire. 
We extract, from the concluding lines‘of the laft le&ture, the 
addrefs to John Doé and Richard ‘Roé; not as poffeffing any 
fuperiority over the other parts of the work, but becaufe it 
tlepends lefs on the context— | | 


* Then let us pray for writ of pone *, 
John Doe and Richard Roe his crony, 
Good men, and true, who never fail 
The needy and diftrefs’d to bail, 

Dire& unfeen the dire difpute, 

And pledge their names in ev’ry fuit— 
Sure ’tis not all a vain delufion, 
Romance, and fable Roficrufian +, 
That {pirits do exift without, 

Haunt us, and watch our whereabout ; 
Witnefs ye vifionary pair, 

Ye floating forms that light as air, 
Dwell in fome {pecial pleader’s brain ; 
Am I deceived? or are ye twain 

The reftlefs and perturbed fprites 

The manes of departed knights, 

Erft of the poft? whofe frauds and lies 
Falfe pleas, falfe oaths, and alibis 
Rais’d ye in life above your peers, 
And launch’d ye tow’rds the ftarry {pheres, 
Then to thofe manfions “ unanneal’d,”’ 
Where unrepented fins are feal’d : 

Say, wherefore in your days of flefh 
Cut off, while yet your fins were freth, 
Ye vifit thus the realms of day, 
Shaking with fear our frames of clay, 
Still doom’d in penal ink to linger, 

And hover round a pleader’s finger, 





«* Pone—The pone is the writ of attachment before mentioned, it is fy 
called from the words of the Writ, Pone ger vadium © Jalvos plegios, “ Put by 
gage and fafe pledges, A. B.” 
~ .¢ John Doe and Richard Doe. ir} 
= poston Fag an account of the theory of the Roficrufian Sytem, ice 
Pope’s mT igh. 


ape of the Lock. 
: “ve: a 
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Or on a writ impal’d, and wedg’d, 

For plaintiff’s profecution pledg’d, 

Aid and_abett the purpos’d ill, _ 

And works of enmity fulfil, « 

Still doom’d to. hitch in declaration, 
And drive your ancient occupation?’ Pp. 74. 


Double rhymes, when they are at once ftrange and ac- 
curate, certainly add no. mean affiftance to the powers of 
humour; and this praife the Pleader’s Guide may claim be- 
yond any Hudibraftic poem which we remember to have 
read. 

Mr. Surrebutter informs us, that © if this firft book fhould 
meet with a favourable reception from the refpe€table and li- 
beral profeflors of the law, the fecond book will, in due 
time, be fubmitted to their perufal, in which will be contain- 
ed the further conduct of a fuit at law, with the arguments of 
counfellor Bother’um and counfellor Bore’um, &c. &c. 

We cannot doubt refpecting the reception of the work; 
and fhalh announce the performance of Mr. Surrebutter’s 
promife with great pleafure. 





Mifcellaneous Works of Edward Gibbon, Efq. 
(Concluded from p. 85.) 


HAVING, in our preceding Numbers, prefented our read- 
ers with a fketch of the life of Mr. Gibbon, and copious 
extracts from his correfpondence, we fhall now fubmit to their 
perufal fome paflages of his Extraits Raifonnés, or Abftracts 
of his Reading with Refle€tions. To mark the paths that he 
trod, to obferve the progreflive fteps by which he afcended to 
literary eminence, muft be an occupation equally amufing 
and inftructive, and which cannot fail at once of gratifying 
our curiofity, and of extending our knowledge. ‘The work 
has. been occafionally written in French, a mode which we 
recommend to any perfon fufficiently diligent to attempt fuch 
an abftra&t, as the means of perfeéting them in that language ; 
though the merit of the tranflation allow us to adopt it. 
The abftra& is ufhered in by fome obfervations,-not un- 
worthy of the pen of the author of the Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire— 


“ Reading is to the mind,” faid the duke of Vivonne to Lewis 
XIV. “ what your partridges are to my chops.” It is, in faéts 
the nourifhment of the mind; for by reading, we know our Crea- 
tor, his works, ourfelves chiefly, and our fellow-creatures. But 
this nourifhment is eafily converted into’ poifon. Salmafius had 


read as much as Grotius, perhaps mote. But their different modes 
6 of 















; 
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of reading, made the one, an.enlightened philofopher; and the other, 
to {peak plainly, a pedant, puffed up with an ufelefs erudition. 

‘ Let us read with method, and propofe to ourfelves an end to 
which all our ftudies may point. Through negleét of this rule, grofs 
ignorance often difgraces great readers ; who, by fkipping hattily 
and irregularly from one fubjeét to another, render themielves in- 
capable of combining their ideas. So many detached parcels of 
knowledge cannot forma whole. This inconftancy weakens the 
energies of the mind, creates in it a diflike to application, and ever. 
robs it of the advantages of natural good fenfe. - 

Yet, let us avoid the contrary extreme; and refpect method, 
without rendering ourfelves its flaves. While we propofe an end in 
our reading, let not this end be tooremote ; and when once we have 
attained it, let our attention be direéted to a different fubjeé&t. In. 
conftancy weakens the underftanding: a long and exclufive appli- 
cation to a fingle objeét, hardens and contraéts it. Our ideas no 
longer change eafily into a different channel, and the courfe of 
reading to which we have too long accuftomied ourfelves, is the 
only one that we can purfue with pleafure. 

‘ We ought befides, to be careful, not to make the order of our 
thoughts fubfervient to that of our fubjeéts ; this would be to facri- 
fice the principal to the acceflory. ‘The ufe of our reading is to 
aid us in thinking. The perufal of a particular work gives birth, 
perhaps, to ideas unconneéted with the fubjeét of which it treats. 
I with to purfue thefe ideas; they withdraw me from my propofed 
plan of reading, and throw me into a new track, and from thence, 
perhaps, into-a fecond, and athird. At length I begin to perceive 
whither my rloaechies tend. Their refult, perhaps, may be profit- 
able ; it is worth while to try: whereas had I followed the high 
road, I fhould not have been able, at the end of my long journey, 
to retrace the progrefs of my thoughts. 

‘This plan of reading is not applicable to our early ftudies, 
fince the fevereft method is fcarcely fufficient to make us conceive 
objects altogether new. Neither can it be adopted by thofe who 
read in order to write; and who ought to dwell on their fubjec, 
till they have founded its depths. ‘Thefe reflections, however, I do 
not abfolute!y warrant. On the fuppofition that they are juft, they 
may be fo, perhaps, for myfelf only. The conftitution of minds 
differs like that of bodies. The fame regimen will not fuit all. 
Each individual ought to ftudy his own. ’ 

‘ To read with attention, exaétly to define the expreflions of 

eur author, never to admit a conclufion without comprehecding 
its reafon, often to paufe, reflect, and interrogate ourfelves ; thefe 
are fo many advices which it is eafy to give, but difficult to follows 
The fame may be faid of that almoft evangelical maxim of fore 
getting friends, country, religion, of giving -merit its due. praife, 
and embracing truth wherever it is. to be found.! R 
. ut 
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‘ But what ought we to read ? Each individual muft anfwer thi3 
queftion for himfelf, agreeably to the obje& of his ftudies. The 
only general precept that I would venture to give, is that of Pliny, 
“to read much, rather than many things ;” to make a‘ careful fe- 
lection of the beft works, and to render them familiar to us by at- 
tentive and repeated perufals, Without expatiating on the authors 
fo generally known and approved, I would fimply obferve, that in 
matters of reafoning the beft are thofe who have augmented the 
number of .dfeful truths ; whe have difcovered truths, of whatever 
nature they may be: in one word, thofe bold {pirits, who’ quitting 
the beaten track, prefer being in the wrong alone, to being in the 
right with the multitude. Such authors encreafe the number of out 
ideas, and even their miftakes are ufeful to their fucceflors. With 
all the. refpec& due to Mr. Locke, I would not, however, neglect 
the works of thofe academicians, who deftroy errors without hoping 
to fubftitute truth ib their ftead. In works of fancy, invention 
ought to bear away the palm ; chiefly that invention which creates 
a new kind of writing; and next, that which. difplays the charms 
of novelty, in its fubject,. charaéters, fittations, piétures, thoughts, 

and fentiments.’ Yet this invention-will mifs its effe€t, unlefs it be 
accompanied ‘with a genius, capable of adupting itfelf'to every va- 
riety of the fubyject ; fucceflively fubjime, patheti¢s: flowery, majef- 
tic, and playful; and with a judgment which adniits nothing inde- 
corous, and a ftyle which exprefles well, whatever owght to be faid, 
As to compilations, which arenntended merely to treafure up the 
thoughts of others, I afk whether they are written with perfpicuity, 
whether fupertluities are lopped off, and difperfed obfervations, fkil- 
fully collected ; and agreeably: to my anfwers to thofe queftions, I 
eftimate the merit of fuch performances. 

¢ When we have read: with attention, there is nothing more ufe- 
ful to the memory than extraéts.. .I {peak not.af. thofe collections, 
or adVerfaria, which may be fervicezble_in their own. way, but 
of ‘extra¢ts made with reflection, fuch as. thofe of. Photius, and of 
feveral of our modern journalifis. I purpofe in this manner to 

ive an account tomy felf of my reading. My ‘method will vary 
with the fubje&. In works of reafoning, I will trace their general 
plan, explain the principles eftabliflied, ‘and examine the confe- 
quences deduced from théem:. A philofopher .is unworthy of the 
name,. whofe work-is not moft'advantageoufly viewed. as a whole. 
After carefully meditating my dubjéect, the only. liberty I fliall take, 
is that Of exhibiting itunder anavtangement. different perhaps from 
that of my authors: Works of fancy. contain beauties, both of plan 
and of execution: 1 fhall be attentive to both.: Hiftory,; if litde 
known, deferyes an abridgment, I fhull extract fuch particuisrs.as 
are news .Throughout, I fhall» give my opinion with becoming 
modefty, -but:with-the «courage of a nan, uiwilling-to ,betray,the 
rights of reafons Ia this:¢ompilenienty I fhail:collectumy feattered 

; thoughts , 
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Phoughts, with the reflections of every fort that occur in my fearch 
for truth. . For I fhall continue to fearch for the truth, though bi- 
therto I have found nothing but probability.’ Vol, ii. pv, 1. 


The ‘refearches concerning the title of Charles the Eighth» 
to the crown of Naples were fuggefted by.the idea which: 
Mr. Gibbon entertairied of writing the hiftory of that prince’s 
expedition into Italy; an idea which he relmquithed, ‘as-he 
himfelf informs us, both from want of leifure and: of-ofiginal 
materials. In this refearch, though Mr. Gibbon does not af 
fect openly to decide, it is clear that he’ doubts the right of 
Charles: and: after enumerating the various claims of fove- 
reigns to their crowns, he concludes with a fentence, which 
in the prefent period we cannot refrain from tranfcribing— 


‘ The right of conqueft is only made for wild beafts. The laws 
of fucceffion, though well contrived in themfelves, are deftitute of 
fixed principles. The only title not liable to objection, is the cone 
fenting voice of a free people.’ Vol. ii, P. 22. “ 


The fentence that Mr. Gibbon has pronounced on the bifhop 
of Worcefter, in his Abftraét of that prelate’s Horace, is no 
indifferent. proof of his judgment and his impartiality ; nor 
can we read it’ without exprefling our admiration that at 
twenty-five he fhould have been able to throw new light on a 
fubject which has exercifed the ingenuity of the moft able 
critics of Europe. 


‘ Mr. Hurd is one of thofe valuable authors who cannot be read 
without improvement. To a great fund of well-digefted reafoning, 
he adds a clearnefs of judgment, and a sicknelt of penétration, 
capable of taking things from their firft principles, and obferving 
their moft minute differences. I know few writers more defervin 
of the gfeat, though proftituted name, of critic; but, like many 
critics, he is better qualified to inftruét, than to execute. His 
manner appeafs to me harth and affected, and his ftyle clouded with 
obfcure metaphors, and needlefsly perplexed with expreflions exotic, 
or technical. His exceffive praifés (not to give them 4 harfher 
name) of a certain living critic and divine, difguft the fenfble 
reader, as much as the cofitempt affected for the fame perfon, by 
many who afe very unqualified to pafs a judgment upoh him. 

‘ Horace’s Art of Poetry, generally deemed aii unconnected fet 
ef precepts, without unity of defign or method, appears under 
Mr. Hurd’s hands, an attempt to reform the Rorhan ftage, cons 
ducted with an artful plan, apd carried on through the moft delicate 
tranfitions. This plan is unravelled in Mr. Hurd’s Commentary, 
If ever thofe tranfitions appear too finely fpun, the concealed art 
of epiftolary freedom will fufficiently account for it, The leaft Mr. 
Hurd muft convince us of, is, that, if Horace had any plan, it 
was that which he has laid down. Every part of dramatic: poetry 
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is treated of, even to the fatyres and the attellanes ; its metre, fab" 
ject, characters, chorus, explained and diftinguifhed. The reft of 
the epiftle contains thofe precepts of unity of defign; accuracy of 
compofition, &c: which, though not peculiar to the drainatie poet, 
are yet as neceflary to him as to any other. ) 

* I fhall fay little more of the Epiftle to Auguttus, than that,the 
fubjeét matter is much plainer than in the other, but the connecs 
tion of parts far more perplexed. In the two lines from 30.to 32, 
a critic muft be very fharp-fighted, to difcover fo complicated an 
argument as Mr. Hurd finds out there: however, his owm€om- 
mentary is far fuperior to that‘on the Art of Poetry; and rifes here 
into a very elegant paraphrafe. As my bufinefs-lies more with Mr. 
Hurd than with Horace, I fhall only feleé&t one of the numerous 
beauties of this Epiftle ; it is that elegant encomium upon the mo- 
dern poets, which extends from v. 113 to 139, Every one mutt 
obferve that fine gradation, which, from defcribing the poet as a 
happy, inoffenfive creature, exalts him at laft into a kind of medi 
ator between the gods and men. But an‘ art more refined, and 
nicely attentive to its objet, only employs thofetpraifes, which be- 
long equally to good and to bad poets. “Every one complained of 
the multitude of bad poets; even thefe, replies: Horace,: are riet.to 
be defpifed ; fuch poetry is an employment, which makes-its pofs 
feffor 200d and happy, -bv-ab{tracting him from the.cares of. men j 
he may turn it to-the ufefal purpofes of.a-virtuous education; and 
the gods, who attend more ‘o the piety, than the ae of the 
bard, will liften with pleafure.to his hynjns. 

* I fhall now.confider fome of Mr. Hurd’s notes ; upon  thefe 
Epiftles, and then nafs to his larger difcourfes 

‘ Upon v. 94. “he ftarts.a new train of thought upon the ufe, of 
poetical expreffions j in tragedy. The herd of critics allow them t 
the hero in his calmer moments, and forbid them in his more pat: - 
fionate ones. On the contrary (fays. Mr. Hurd, and I think w ith 
reafon) it is that very paffion that calls them forth, by rouzing 
every faculty, and exciting images fuitable to the grandeur of his 
fituation. Anger indeed, which exalts the mind, infpires more 

bold and daring images ; thofe of grief are, more weak, humble, 
and broken : but when paffion fleeps, it is fancy. alone that can 
create figures, and fancy is a very-improper guide for the fevere 

genius of dramatic poetry. 
~ _€'Perhaps the natural cotrefpordency between paffion and. the 
poetical figures, may be more exacly afcertained, by defining what 
is properly meant by poetical figures. It is (if I am not miftaken) 
a comparifon, either exprefled.or uimderftood, between two objects, 
about one of which the miad is particularly engaged, and which, it 
perceives bears iome affinity to another. ‘The ‘comparifon, pro- 
perly fo fated, eX prefles | every fearure. of, that refemblance at full 
jength, the atlufion points it, out in a move flght and general man- 
ner, 
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ner, ‘and the. metaphor, difdaining that flow deduétion of ideas, 
boldly fubftitutes to the object of the comparifon,’ that to which it 
is conipared. ' Im, the inftahce,Mr. Hurd has taken.from Tatitus, 
“ Ne. veftis ferita, viros federer,”? we, may, note, this difference-bes 
tween the-three {pecies of, figures. .In a comparifon he might -havée 
faid, “:that a filken garment was,fo,difgraceful. to a man, that. it 
was like a.pollution to-his body.”? Had -he faid, * What a filken gar~ 
ment; like,a pollution, was to-be avoided by a,man,’” it would have 
beenan.alluGon : ;but, dropping every intermediate idea, he reports 
the law by which no filken garment was, to pollute a,man.. This is 
a metaphor, .and of .his own creation; but there are many where 
fpiritual faculties, ‘and Operations, are ‘expreffed by material i images, 
which, though figurative i in their origin, are, by time and ‘ufe, al. 
moft bectinte literal. ‘Thee are the figures of poetry. I am fe niible 
there are rhetdrical ones alfo, but thofe, 1 believe, relate rathet to 
the expreffion ad diftribution of the former. 

‘ Let us now, from thefe principles, inveftigate the workings of 
paffion. It has been often obferved, that the higheft agitation of the 
mind is ‘fuch as no language can deferibe ; fince language can only 
paint ideas, and not that fentimental, filent, almoft ftupid, excels 
of rage or grief, which the foul feels with fuch energy, that it is not 
matter of itfelf enough to have any diftin& perceptions ; fich paf- 
fiori bafftes all | defcription ¢ but when this ftorm fubfides, paffion i is 
as fertile in ideas, as it wis at firft barren: when fome ftriking 3 in- 
tereft colleéts all our attention ‘to one obje&, we confider it under 
every ‘light it is fufceptible of; even that rebel attention, chained 
down with difficulty to any range of ideas, endeavours as much ag 
poffible to enlarge the {phere of them ; and as the agitation.of our 
mind crouds them upon ‘us, ‘almoft at the fame inftant, inffcad of 
prefenting them flowly “and fingly, we cannot avoid being’ ftruck 
with many comparifons {uitable to our fituation. ‘The paft, the 
prefent, the future, our misfortunes, thofe of other men; our friends, 
our enemies, our anceftors, our pofterity, form within us number- 
lefs combinations of ideas, either to afluage or irritate the reigning 
paffion. But. thofe of the firft fpecies, though they ftrike us with 
force, we rejeét as much as in our power; and therefore the poet 
who expreffes them in words, ought rarely to go farther than an ajlu- 
fion, or a metaphor thofe jaded are in general the darling figures 
of paffion, as it loves to pafs. with rapidity from one, idea to another, 
However, in thofe conjunétions. of ideas which’ feed, and irritat te the 
paffion, fhe will fometimes dwell with complacency dpon them 
and purfue them to the minuteft fefemblances of 2 a fimile., I appeal 
to the breaft of every one for the evidence of thefe pofitions; and 
as to the laft, I thall inflance the noble fpeech with which Jung 
opens the AEneid, and roufing herfelf to vengeance, from the come 
pafifon of her behaviour with that of Pallas, collects every cucyms 
X 2 stance 
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ftance of it which could ftimulate her more ftrongly to the ex¢~ 
cution of it.’ Vol: ii. ». 27, 


The diligence and application of Mr. Gibbon is ‘anion: in 
every part of this performance. ‘i returned,’ fays he, ‘ to 
Homer; ‘at thefame time [ refolved every day to Jearn, and 
wrote’'down 4 cértain number of the Racines Grecques;” thus 
defcending; at'art age when diflipation is moft alluring, to thofe 
ftudies which in themfelves are certainly the leaft enticing or 
amufing- Even Homer was read by him rather one esmprnye- 
ment than entertainment. - 


~'* T have at lait finifhed the Tiad. As Lisaatoek if to improve 
iyfelf in the Greek langtage, which I had totally neglected for 
fome years pait, and to which I never’ applied myfe if with a 
proper attention, I miuft give a reafon why I begun with Homer, 
and that contrary to LefClerc’ sadvice, I hadtwo, tit, As Ho- 
mer is. the moft antient Greek author (excepting perhaps Hefiod) 
Who is now extant ; and as he was not only the poet, but the law- 
River, the theologian, - the hiftorian, and the philofopher, of the an- 
tients, every ficceeding writer is full of quotations from, or allu- 
fions to, his writings, which it would be difficult ‘to underftand, 

Without a previous knowledge of them. In this fituation,,.was it not 
natiiral to follow the antients themfelves, who always begun their 
fludies by the perufal of Homer? 2dly, No writer, ever treated 
fuch a variety of fubjects. As every part of civil, military, or 
economical life is introduced into his poergs, and as the, fimplicity 
of his ave allowed him to’ call every thing by its proper name, al- 
moft the whole compafs of the Greek tongue is comprized in Ho- 
mer. I liave fo far met with the fuccefs I hoped for, that I have 
acquired a great facility in reading the language, and treafured upa 
very great {tock of words, What I have. rather neglected is, the 
grammatical conftruction of them, and efpecially the many various 
intlexions of the verbs, _ In order to acquire that dry , but neceflary 
branch of knowledge, I propofe beftowing fome.time every morn- 

ing on the perufal of the Greek Grammar of Port Royal, as one 
of the bet extant... I believe that I read nearly one half of Homer 
tike a mere fchool-boy, not enough mafter of the words to elevate 
myfelf to the poetry. The remainder I read with a»good deal of 
care and criticifm, and made many obfervations on them. Some 
IT have inferted here, for the reft I fhall find a proper place. Upon 
the whole, [ think that Homer’s few faults. (for fome he certainly 
has) are loft in the variety of his beauties. 1 expected to have 
finifhed him long before. .The delay was. owing~partly to the cir- 
cumftances of my way of life and avocations, and partly to my 
own fault; for while every one looks on me as a prodigy of appli- 
cation, I know my felf how firong a propenfity I have to indolence.’ 


Vol. ii. p. 66. 
Longinus 
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Longinus alfo was read with great care and attention by Mr. 
Gibbon ; yet he feems to have putfued his courfe of reading 
through the Bibliotheque Raifonnée, with a perfeverance ra- 
ther worthy: of admiration thaw imitation ; bat many of the 
works to’ which ‘he devoted himfeif on: his viiting France, 
were fach as tended’ to illuftrate the important fubjeét.on 
which he afterwards. wrote with fuch copious information 
Nerdini’s Defcription of Ancient Rome ; and) Cluverius Ital, 
Anti 

Mr. Gibbon’s Effay on the Stndy of Liestitwen, and: Critts 
cal Obfervations on the Defign of the Sixth Book of the Aineid, 
have already appeared before the public :—~and his Outlines of 
the Hiftory. of the World—his Antiquities of the Houfe of 
Brunfwick, proclaim the hand of a mafter ;—his Differtation 
on the fubje& of L’'Homme au- Mafque de Fer is far from 
{atisfying us on that myfterious hiftory. 

The volume is concluded by an Addrefs to the public, re- 
commending an edition of the Scriptores Rerum Anglicarum, 
a work, in the execution of which he relied on the tried abi- 
lities, the extenfive learning, and the indefatigable perfeverance 
of Mr. John. Pinkerton. 


‘ ‘The man is at length found, and I now renew the propofal in 

a higher tone of confidence. The name of this editor is Mr. John 
Pinkerton ; but as that name may provoke fome refentments, and 
revive fome prejudi ices, it is incumbent on me, for his reputation, 
to explain my fentiments without referve ; and I have the fatisfac- 
tion of ‘knowing that'he will not be difpleafed with the freedom and 
fincerity of a friend. The impulfe of a vigorous mind urged him, 
at an early age, to write and to print, before his tafte and judgment 
had attained to’ their maturity. His ignorance of the world, the 
love of paradox, and the warmth of his temper; betrayed him into 
fome impropriéties, and thofe juvenile fallies, which candour will 
excufe, he himfelf is the firft to condemn, and? will’ perhaps be the 
laft to’ forget.’’ Repentance has’ Jong fince propitiated the mitd di- 
vinity of Virgil;againft whom: the “yah youth, under :a fiétitious 
name, had‘darted the javelin of ‘erjticifm, He. fmiles at hjs refor- 
mation of our Englifh ‘tongue, ‘arid’ is ready to confefs, ‘that in all 
popular inftitutions, the laws'of cuftom muff be obeyed by reafon 
herfelf, ‘The Goths ftill continwe' tobe his chofen people, but he 
retains po antipathy to-a Celtic favage ; and! without renouncing his 
opinions and arguments, he fincerely’ Jaments that thofe literary ar> 
guments have ever been embittered, and’ perhaps enfeebled, by an 
indifereet mixture-of anger and’contempt. By. fome:explofions of 
this kind, the volatile‘and ‘fiery particles of bis nature have been 
difcharged, and there remains a pure and folid fubftance, endowed 
with many attive and: ufeful energies. His recent publications, a 
X 3 Treatife 
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‘Treatifé on Medals, andthe edition of the early Scotch Poets,. dif- 
cover a mind replete with a variety of knowledge, and inclined to 
every liberal purfuit ; but his decided propenfity, fuch a propenfity 
as made Bentley a critic, and Rennel a geographer, .attraéts bim.to 
the ftudy of the Hiftory and Antiquities of Great Britain; and he 
js wéll qualified for this ftudy, by a fpirit of criticifm, acute, dif- 
cnahie and fufpicious. His edition of the original Lives of the 
Scottish Saints has fcattered fome rays of. Jight over, the darkeft age 
of a dark country : fince there are fo many ‘circumftances in which 
thé, moft: daring: legendary will; not./attempf' to remove the: well- 
kriown landmarks of truth, His Differtation on the Origin of the 
Goths, ‘with the Antiquities of Scotland, are, in my judgment, ela- 
borate,and fatisfactory works; and were, this a convenient place, I 
would gladly enumerate the important: queftions i in which he has 
rectified my old opinions concerning the migrations of the $cythic, or 
German nation from the neighbourhood of the Cafpian and the 
Euxine to Scandinavia, the eaitern coafts of Britain,-and the fhores 
of. the Atlantic ocean. He has fince undertaken. to. ‘illuitrate a 
more interefting period of the Hiftory of Scotland; his materials 
are chiefly drawn from papers in the Britifh Mufeum, and a fkilful 
judge has aflured me, after a perufal of the, manufcript, that it con- 
tains more new and authentic information than could be fairly ex- 
pected from a writer of the eighteenth century. A Scotchman by 
birth, Mr. Pinkerton is equally difpofed, and even anxious, to illuf- 
trate the Hiftory of England: he had long, without my knowledge, 
entertained a projeét fimilar to my own; his twelve letters, under 
a fictitious fignature, in the Gentleman’s Magazine (17 788), difplay 
the zeal of a patriot, and the learning of an antiquarian. As foon 
as hé was informed, by Mr. Nicol the bookfeller, of my wifhes 
and my choice, he glvaniced to meet me with the generous ardour 
of a volunteer, confcious of his ftrength, defirous of exercife, and 
carelefs of reward; we have difcufléd, in feveral converfations, 
every material point that relates to the general plan and arrangement 
of the work ; and I can only complain of his exceflive docility to 
the opinions of a man much lefs fkilled in the fubjeét than ‘himfelf. 
Should d it be objeGted, that fuch a work will furpafs the powers ‘of 
a fingle man, and that indufiry is beft promoted by the divifion 
of igus, I muft anfwer, that Mr. Pinkerton feems one of the 
children..of thofe heroes, whofe race is almoft extinét ; that hard 
affiduous ftudy is the fole amufement. of his independent leifure’; 
that his warm inclination will be quickened by the fenfe of a duty 
refting folely on himfelf; and that he is now in the vigour of ‘age 
and health ; and that the moft voluminous of our hiftorical collec- 
tions was the mott {peedily finifhed by the diligence of ,Muratori 
alone. I muft add, that I know’ not where fo feck’ ay ‘affciate ; 
that the operations of a fotiety are‘often perplexed ‘by the divifion 
of fentiments and characters, and ‘Often “tétatded Dy’ tha Hipeet of 
talent 
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talent and: application ; and that the editor will be always ready to 
receive the adyice of judicious counfellors, and to employ the hand 
of fubordinate workmen, a tah, «an he 

© Two queltions will immediately arife, concerning the title of 
our hiftorical collection, and the period of time’in which it may be 
circumf{cribed, The firft of thefe queftions, whether it thould be 
ftyled the Scrigtores Rerum Britannicarum, ot the Scriptores Rerum 
Anglicarum, will be produ¢tive of more than a verbal difference : 
the former, impofes che duty of publithing all original documents 
that relate, to the hiftory. and antiquities of the Britifh iflands; the 
latter is fatisfied with the fpacious, though lefs ample, field of Eng- 
land, The ambition_of a conqueror might prompt him to grafp 
the whole. Bnitifh world, and to think, with Czfar, that nothing 
was done while any thing remained undone. hy fue 


* Nil a@um reputaus dym quid fupcre(fet agendum, 


‘ But prudence foon difcerns. the inconyenience of incredfing a 
labour already fufficiently ardugus, and of multiplying the volimes 
of a work, which muff unavoidably {well to a very refpeétable 
fize. The extraneous appendages of Scotland, Ireland, and even 
Wales, would impede-our progrefs, violate the-unity of defign, and 
introduce into a Latin text a ftrange mixture of favage and un- 
known ididém. For the fake of 'the*Saxdn Chromicle,-the editor 
of the Scriptéres Reram Anglicarum will probably improve’ his 
knowledge of our mother t6ngue; nor will be be at a lofs’in the 
recent and occafional ufe of fome French and Englifh memorials, 
But if he attempts to hunt the old Britons among the iflands of 
Scotland, in the: bogs of Ireland, and over the mountains of Wales, 
he muft devote himfelf to the ftudy.of the Celtic diale&ts, without 
being affured that his time’ and toil will be compenfated. by any 
adequate reward. It feems to, be almoft confeffed, that the High- 
land Scots do not poflefs any writing of a remote date; and the 
claims of the Welfh are faintand uncertain, The Irith alone boaft 
of whole libraries, which they fometimes hide in the faftnefles of 
their country, and fometimes tranfport to their colleges abroad : 
but the vain and credulous obftinacy with which, amidft the light 
of fcience, they cherifh the Milefian fables of their ipfancy, may 
teach us to fufpeét the exiftence, the age, and the value of thefe 
manufcripts, till they fhall be fairly expofed to the eye of profane 
criticifin, This exclufion, however, of the countries which have 
fince' been united to the ¢rown of England ‘mnft be underftood 
with fome latitude: the Chroniclé of Melrofs is common to the 
borderers of both kingdoms: the Expugnatio Hiberuie of Giraldus 
Cambrenfis contains the interefting {tory of our fettlement in the 
weftern ifle; and it may be judged proper to infert the Latin Chro- 
nicle of ‘Caradoc, ‘(which is ¥et unpublifiied,) ind the code of na- 
tive laws which were abolifhed by the’ coniquet6r of Wales. - Rig 
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the Englifh tranfaflions in peace and war with ‘our independent 
neighbours, efpecially thofe of Scotland, will be beft illuftrat- 
ed ‘by a fair comparifon of the hoftile narratives. The fecond 
queftion, of the period of time which this Colleétion fhould em- 
brace, admits of an eafier decifion; nor can we a&t more prudent. 
ly, than by adopting the plan of Muratori, and the French Bene- 
diétines, who confine themfelves within the limits of ten centuries, 
from the year five hundred to the year fifteen hundred of the Chrif- 
tian @ra. The former of thefe dates coincides with the moft an- 
cient “of our_national writers; the latter approaches within nine 
years of the acceffion of Henry VIII. which Mr. Hume confiders 
as the true and perfect sera of modern hiftory. From that time we 
are enriched, and even opprefied, with fuch treafures of contempo- 
rary and authentic documents in our own language, that the hifto- 
rian of the prefent or a future age will be only perplexed. by the 
choice of facts, and the difficulties of arrangement. £xoriatur 
aliquis—a man of genius, at once eloquent and philofophic, who 
fhould accomplifh, in the maturity of age, the immortal work 
which he had conceived in the ardour of youth.’ Vol. ii. P. 714 


4 





The Cabinet. By a Society of Gentlemen. 3 Vols. 8vo, 
135.64. Boards. Jordan. 1795. 


VARIOUS accidental circumftances have prevented us 
from giving this mifcellany an earlier introduétion to the 
notice of our réadets.—Whenever. political difeuflion confi- 
derably occupies the attention of the public, it feldom fails to 
impart a tinge to the literary productions of the fame period. 
—Of this influence the’ Cabinet ftrongly partakes and the 
bias of opinion under which the’ papers that.compofe it have 
been written, will appear by an extraét from the Preface— 


‘ No work in the Englifh language,, perhaps, ever appeared to 
the world, under circumftances more _inaufpicious and depreffing 
. thaw the Cabinet, Its publication was announced at a timé, when 
the public. mind feduced..by the bafe artifices of a defigning and 
profligate adminifiration, rejected with a furious difdain, every at- 
tempt at rational reform, A tullen gloom, the fuppofed precurfor 
of fome dire event, filenced alike moderation and bi gotry, ‘The 
paths of fcience and liberal inveftigation were choked up: the 
ftudy of morals, at once fo ufeful and fafcinating, was difcouraged : 
the prefs groaned beneath the weight of the fetters it fuftained, 
whilf the giant-arm of a ferocious and unrelenting defpotifm threat- 
ened deftrnétion. to the defenders of liberty and truth. Such wére 
the difficulties, and fuch the dangers, which the Cabinet, in ¢com- 
mon with every patriotic work, had to contend againft tn the days 


of its eatlieft infanc y+ and in addition to thefé, it Rid alfo"te éh- 
counter 
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counter obftacles of a local and peculiar nature ; the wretched/ef- 
feéts of mifreprefentation, prejudice, and party fpirit. ‘Thaitks, 
however, to the foftering care’ of returning reafon, formidable as 
were thefe difficulties from the inveterate malignity of their authors, 
they have been completely obviated, and the editors now prefent 
theif firft- volume to that public for which they labour.’ Vol. i, 
P. i, 


Confidering the frightful colours in which the mon/fer 
‘ Alarm’ is here pourtrayed, it muft be acknowledged that 
the writers of the,Cabinet have for the moft part difcovered ' 
no fmall portion of intrepidity in ftanding forward to vindi+ 
cate and to ufe the liberty of the prefs. 

Of the papers in the firft volume, we have been chiefly 
pleafed with the Letters on Emigration—the Effays on Ty- 
rannicide—on Party Spirit—and on the Conneétion of the 
Arts and Sciences with Liberty. 

The following paflages from the ‘ Eflay on Tyrannicide’ 
contain fome ingenious and practical arguments againft a 
practice, the approbation of which can only proceed from fe- 
tocious pretenders to patriotifm— 


‘ Greece was famous for frequent inftances of tyrannicide, and 
in no country have there been more frequent ufurpations. -Har- 
modius killed Hipparchus, but ‘both he and his affociate, Arifto- 
geiton, were in their turns flain by Hippias, and no good enfued to 
the people. Agis IV. king of Sparta, was ‘ftrangled by order of 
the popular magiftrates, but he had {peedily a fucceffor. Tyran- 
nicide was not illegal] either among the Greeks or Romans; on the 
contrary, public honours were decreed as a reward ; but we. do not 
find that the later tyrants, Philip and Alexander of Macedon, were 
deterred from tyrannifing, or were rehoved, in confequence of the 
frequent previous inftances. ‘That execrable monfter, Nabis, ty- 
rant of Sparta, was put to death; did any good refjilt to the peo- 
ple? Tyrannicide was very common in the early times of the Ro- 
man empire, but ftill the imperial power fubfifted. To come to 
modern times, Fiefco of Genoa’ ftabbed Doria, and was: drowned 
in his turn, left he fhould make ‘himfelf matter; when once the 
practice is begun, every virtuous patriot who acts a conf{picuous 
part is fuppofed to be a tyrant, and murdered.. The execution of 
Charles I. was the great caufe‘of the reftoration of. monarchy in 
England. Lxit tyrannus regum ultimus was inforibed on a pedeftal 
in the Exchange, from which his ftatue had been indignantly hurled 
and trodden under the hooves of the ‘multitude : but did the vices 
of monarchy expire with him? Let the reign of his proftigate fon 
{fpeak. Among the Turks, inftances of tyrannicide are frequent, 
and no where does defpotifm feem to have taken deeper root, than 


at Conftantinople. Did the piftol of Ankarftrome deftroy ay val 
cay 
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chy when’ it. deftroyed: the monarch of Sweden ?,’Did the poifog 


which iis faid to have, deprived Leopold. of exiftence, Preveas: his 
fon frorm-reigning ??. Vol. bere sers> 1 ae 





¢. But there is one fplendid example , of tyrannicide, which has 
done more to pervert the judgment of mankind than, any other, 
and which ought to be inveftigated thoroughly ; I mean the tyray- 
nicide perpetrated. by Brutus and his affociates. . To do this, it will 
be neceflary to take a curfory view of the government and confti- 
tution of Rome, from its firft affumption of the republican form, 
till its fudden ‘and forced decline into a monarchy, After the ex- 
pulfion of the Tarquins, the chief power was vefted in the patri- 
cian body, who indeed had been the principal means of emanc?- 
pating Rome... The grateful people’ fubmiitted for a long time; and 
without a murmur,.to an exclufion from power; but as they ac- 
quired a more perfec knowledge of their rights, and the fenYe of 
gratitude becoming fainter and fainter i in every fucceeding genera- 
tion, infurrection fucceeded infirreGtion to abolifh thefe ‘exclufive 
privileges, and.to get rid of this ufurpation. ‘Thefe by degrees 
were leffened. “The people at firf obtained tribunes, which ‘may 
be compared to a houfe of commons of eight or ten perfons ; af+ 
terwards public offices became open to all indifcriminately, and had 
they gone on improving, they would have formed a good conflitu- 
tiom . But, wafortunately, many efforts of the popular party fail- 
ed ;samong the reft, that of the conquered Italian towns, to have 
theifame yprivileges as the capital, which was fo offenfive to the 
ariftecracy, as to occafion the Social War, the event of which is 
wellknown. ‘The objectof the Servile War was to-better the con- 
dition ofthe lower orders, and this alfo failed. Irritated by the ill 
fuccefs:of moderate attempts, the Gracchi went to that extreme to 
which all popular revolutions tend, but without fuccefs. The po- 
fitics of Catiline are not well known ; he, however, oftenfibly ex- 
erted himfelf gn the fide of the people, but was unfuccefsful:. Ca- 
far, with his victorious army, efpoufed the caufe of the people, 
cafhiered the fenate, and at firft aflumed to himfelf the power exer- 
cifed by the nobles; but it is more than probable, that he would 
have given a‘free government to Rome, for he was a firft-rate phi- 
lofopher, had not the» ariftecratic patty bafely murdered him. 
‘The-crime of Brutus is much heightened, if we give credit to the 
rumour of his being the fon of Czefar, by Cato’s:daughter. Bru- 
tus feems to have: been actuated folely by a love of fame,—in a 
word, to have beén a: vain man: when he died, he exclaimed, 
* Virme was a mere onme!’ His crime fhocked the whole em- 
pire, which rufhed into the worit extreme. . Its effect was the en- 
tire deftruétion of liberty, the whole country becoming a fcene of 
the moft arbitrary and cruel inquifition. Thofe who do not view 


this tranfaction. ix the Jight .in. which J haye teprefented it, and. 
7 who. 
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whe believe Crfar.to-have been’a tyrant, and Brutns an enlighten; 
ed patriot, muft ftill acknowledge the death,of Czefar to have been 
ufelefs,. fince, if. he was a,tyrant,:hehad inftantly fuccefiors. in big 
tyranny.’ , Vol, i, Pale boven: » me 

It may feem wonderful that refle€tions like thefe have not 
more frequéntly operated on the ‘thinds ‘of men who ‘have 
acted confpicitous patts in the feenés’of political revolutions 5 
and that‘ thé thedding’ of blood is not unanimoufly confidered 
as the moft deteftable imputation that can attach to the noble 
caufe of Itberty. ’ But, alas! the permanent happinefs of his 
country is not the aim of the afpiring demagogue: he mixes 
the bafeft paffions with the beft principles ; and the body poli- 
tic, inftead of being purified by the violent procefs it is made 
to undergo, becomes fwoln with new difeafes—Some’ of the 
remarks in’ the ‘ Eflay on Party Spirit’ are fo applicable’ 'to 
thofe extreme claffles of politicians under whofe refpe€tive re- 
gimen a country muft be equally unfortunate, that we cannot 
forbear to prefent them to our readers— 


‘ The one party think every meafure of the Britifh government 
not only juftifiable, but worthy of applaufe, while every act of the 
French. legiflature, however juft and expedient, they involve in the 
fame cenfure as thofe a¢ts which are really worthy of execratiom 
They exclaim againft the fraternifation of Belgium and Savoy, and 
applaud the fraternifation of Martinico and Corfica, They affect 
to execrate the invafion of Poland, on the principle that the Ruf- 
fian and Pruffian defpots had no. right to interfere in the intermal 
government of a fovereign and independent nation ;. yet they mok 
heartily affent to the invafion of France for the exprefs purpofe of 
forcing on a fovereign and independent people a form of govern- 
ment which they had unequivocally rejected, and. in this unjuft and 
quixotic attempt they purchafe the concurrence of one of the pow- 
ers whofe conduct, with refpect-to Poland, they affect to-excerate. 
They ftigmatize the French as a,hation of atheiftsjand at the fame 
time infult the majefty of the great God, by invoking his aid for 
battles at which his, benevolence muft tecoil, converting a Deity of 
peace intoa bloody Moloch, and offering to him; inftead of grate- 
ful incenfe, the reeking fumes of human facrifice.. Their bleod. 
curdles at the horrid cruelties projected by a Marat, and executed 
by a Robefpierre and a Carrier ; ‘yet they regard, without ¢motion, 
thé plan of ftarving a whole nation. ‘Fhey affect to venerate the 
Britith conftitution ; yet they applaud the fufpenfion of the Habeas 
Corpus act, during the non-exiftence of which, ‘it is a quettion if 
the boafted conftitution be not annihilated, admirers of a form of 
government, of which democracy forms as effential.a part as mo- 
narchy, they yet fhudder at its véry, mention, they,inceffantly fhout 
‘ God fave the king,’ britineyer-yet have .we heard from them, the 
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cry of * God fave the people.’ They have feen with complatency 
a minifter bafely abandoning the principles-on which he had afcend- 
ed to power, and facrificing at the flirine of his apoftacy the very 
men with whom he had once united; a printer punifhed with fine 
and imprifonment for publifhing the refolutions ‘and declarations of 
the minifter himfelf; men of the moft amiable chara¢ter tran{port- 
ed, in the company of common felons, to a country, which to 
them muft be entirely comfortlefs, for profefling: aed publifhing 
fentiments in which, a very few years before, the whole country 
gloried ; men of the firft-rate talents and refpeétability made to en- 
dure a feven months imprifonment, rendered more bitter by the 
extreme of infult and contumely, arraigned for the crime of high 
treafon, undergoing all the anxiety, which a charge of fo ferious a 
nature muft produce in minds, however innocent, and after all this 
formidable apparatus of alarm, the charge, by the verdiét of a 
jury, is pronounced to be a calumny,—a calumny attempted to be 
fubftantiated by the hired evidence of perjured {pies and informers, 
They have feen in particular a felon, inftead of meeting the pu- 
nifhment enjoined by the law, condemned, in the face of alt law 
and juftice, to the mockery of a fortnight’s ‘imprifonmetit; 1 in order 
that he might, at the.expiration of this “period, be fufficiently puri- 
fied to contribute, by his fhare of perjury, towards thedding the 
blood of an innocent man. 

‘ -All thefe things they fee every day paffiag without difapproba- 
tion, although, if they were to read them as the events of paft 
ages, they would regard them with the indignation and abhorrence 
they deferve... It is party fpirit, whofe magic wand thus transforms 
vice into virtue, deformity into beauty, contempt into admiration. 
If we turn to the other fide of the picture, we fhall find the oppo- 
fite party not lefs inconfiitent and unjuft. 

* One of their idols, the leader of oppofition, a man who has 
aTfumed almoft as equal. a variety of forms as Proteus, and who op- 
pofed the authority of a temporary reprefentation to the will of the 
fovereign people, ‘they are ‘pleafed to call a_confiftent patriot.— 
‘They affect ta venerate the admirable decree of the conftituent af- 
fembly, that France fhould for ever renounce the {pirit of conqueft ; 
yet they fee, without difapprobation, the pillars of the French 
Hercules planted .on the banks of the Rhine, and the tri-colored 
ftandard floating on the {ummit of the Alps. Profefling to be the 
advocates of univerfal freedom, they have alternately been the par- 
tifans of French demagogues and of French tyrants, Briffotines, 
Maratitts, Robefpierrifts, they have now croaked in the valley, and 
now crowed on the mountain. Becaufe France ftands forth the af- 
ferter of freedom, every faction which happens there to gain the 
afcendancy, however liberticidal its meafures, is fecure of their 
applaufe. Robefpierre, the fublime Robefpierre beftriding a vol- 
cano, was the object of their enthufiaftic admiration. Lo! the 
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volcano’s fide is rent, #hd the beftriding.Robefpierre. is precipitated 
For three days was his fate doubtful ; for three days were thefe par- 
tifans uncertain what, opinion to form, Had he, on the memora- 
ble night of the..e7th. of July, been victorious, he would have 
continued their hero.;, but the, inftant, his fall was confirmed, that 
very inftant was his, character. blafted; the ftern republican, the 
man of incorruptible virtue, was inflantly transformed into a mer- 
cenary, luxusious, cruel tyrant. _Had_his faétion prevailed, thefe 
partifans would-have feen, without emotion (exeufing it on the plea 
of ftate neceflity) the blood of the. very perfons ftain the axe of the 
guillotine, who.are the prefent objects of their admiration, Have 
we not. witneffed fomething like this, in the fenfation excited by the 
fall of the Briffotines?Did not the murders of the virtuous Ra- 
baud,. the: juft Roland, and the eloquent Vefgniaud, meet with 
excufers? Do not thefe partifans at the prefent moment fee the fall 
of the jacobins without emotion? They would exclaim, and with 
juftice too, if the government of this country were to prevent the 
people meeting, under whatever form they pleafed, to difenfs 
political fubjeéts; they have exclaimed when particular meetings of 
this kind have-been difperféd by municipal authority ; and yet pre- 
cifely the fame meafure, when exercifed by the ruling party in 
France, meets with their excufe, if not with their applaufe.’ Vol. i. 
Pr. 263." , 


This is a true and lively picture of the ftate of parties in 
this country; the latter part of the delineation is peculiarly 
correct, and charatterifes a fet of men who, to facilitate their 
own purpofes, have affdciated with the friends of Briti/f and 
fober reform, but who wifh for nothing fo much as the hell of 
anarchy, and who, Tike AZarats and Robe/pierres, are emulous 
to mount from obicurity on the flaughtered bodies of their 
fellow citizens. 

The, Effay on the Connection of the Arts and Sciences 
with Liberty calls our attention to a more pleafing’ topic. 
‘Chat the paradoxical declamation of Rouffeau ‘on thts fubje& 
fhould have its admirers, and even its converts, is nothing 
more than a proof of a pampered and corrupted literary appe- 
tite, feeking gratification from the fource of a meretricious 
and impudent novelty. Such experiments on the good fenfe 
of’mankind fhould be condemned with becoming fpirit, in 
whatever period and by whatever talents they may be at- 
tempted. The philofopher of Geneva has indeed adorned his 
thefis with brilliancy of imagination and of language; but 
his ornaments are as abfurdly and unnaturally placed as thofe 
of the favage, whofe manners and purfuits are the theme of 
his preference andencomium. Under thefe impreflions, we 


have received confiderable pleafure from the perufal of a 
wee effay, 
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effay, in which Rouffeau’s prepofterous dodtrine is combated 


with much force of reafoning, appofite: illuftration, and ele- 
gance of flyle. ‘The arguments are fo' connected with each 
other; that we do not think an.extract would do jufti¢e to the 
compofition, which wé underftand is front the pen of a gen- 
tlenian who has given very early and promifing fpecimens of 
his attachment to.elegant literature.© ‘age: | 

‘Thé pieces in’ the fecond volume are, upon the whole, 
filich idfertot to thofe of the firft ; but the * Effay on the Ad- 
vantages of ‘a liberal Education to Perfons in Commercial 
Life” and *On ‘the Happinefs of ‘the Rornans,” (from the 
Tialian of I! Café) may be difcriminated in point of merit 
from the relt: the former in Particular deferves applaufe for 
the interefting light in which it places the fludy of the liberal 
fciences, and for the fentible and convincing arguments it op= 
pofes to a vulgar and long prevailing error. 5 isis hat 

The third and Jaft, volume is diftinguifhed by fix: apers, 
conraining a * Sketch of the Life and Writings of Machia- 
vel.” “Though we do not agree with the author in fuppofing 
that ‘ The Prince’, was intended as a _/atire on tyratiny, we 
muft acknowledge that he has fupported the pofition with 
confiderable ingenuity, and that he plaufibly vindicates the 
moral and religious character of the Florentine fecretary from 
feveral flrong accufations. « It iss however asan ‘authoriand a 
politician, that we have moft:to do with Machiavel:-his writ 
ings‘exhibit a practical acutenefs of reafoning, othat has»per- 
haps never been equalled; but’ we do not difcover in: them 
any ftriking proof of a defire to. benefit mankind: his Dif- 
courfes on Livy are undoubtedly interfperfed with fentiments 
favourable to liberty; yet it fhould be recollected, that by 
keeping at a cautious diftance from his own times, the. poet 
or the hiftorian may often, under the moft odious tyranny, 
fafely pronounce the panegyric of freedom; that this ap- 
plaufe, as it is in general without danger, is doubtlefs fre- 
quently without fincerity ; and that if the animated expref- 
fions of the guthor be -probably infpired by his feelings, the 
momentary impulfe may be fteadily contradicted by his perfo~ 
nal habits and practical opimions*. We are, therefore, by 
no means conviticed that’ Machiavel was.ronical in propofing 
Cefar Borgia as an example for the conduct of princes: fraud 
and affaffination were familiar expedients in the intriguing 





* The fame hiftorian who fo eloquently alludes to the brilliant ages of Roman 
Jiherty, and who talks «fbreathing ‘ the pure air of the repubsie,” can Lcarcely 
find terms adequate to convey his deteftation of * that curied (French) révo'u- 
tion,” which deftroyed the fplendour of the court of Versailles.» Vide Lecter 
to Lord Sheficld,—G:bbon’s Poithumous Works. 
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politics of ‘Italy, and, by their frequency, thight lafe a part of 
their odium in the eyes of Machiavel, who, it muft be re- 
membered,,,was himfelf.,an, Lediany a- politicians and nO | theos 


‘ha ’ ~~ 
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rift. tou a Jids 10 LUC 28 af 207? Bi VX 
With the Remarks onthe, date King of. Pruffia’s.£ Aptia 
Machiavel,’.or, examen of The Prince, we cardially agrees hay» 
ing always confidered that ‘much, celebrated i{pecinen of xoyak 
criticifm, ‘as common-place and hypocritical. 6. 3u02 x) 4 
The. Cabinet. contains, a hiftory..of the-prefent war;,con3 
tinued in feGtions chreligh the three -volumes.. Thishiftoricak 
iketch. difcovers great. ability .of, compofition ; and |we there 
fore feel ousfelves-peculiarly,.called, upon “as_journalifts, to 
cenfure the extreme and difgufting partiality with which the 
author has treated the fubject :—-every achievement, from the 
greateft to the moft trifling, on the part, of the French, is 
loaded ‘with ‘hyperbolical’ encomium, while every meafure 
adopted by this country during the conteft,is indifcriminately 
brdnded with thé ‘reproathes of negligence, folly, and cow- 
ardite ! ’ This ‘eal fed! hiftorian ‘is fo blind and infatuated 
by his prejudices,’ as even to believe and to reiterate the ca- 
reaintah fpréad by the repblicans again{t many of their mur- 
detdd ‘and perfecuted generals; he alfo {eduloully endeavours 
to’extenuate the glory of our naval yictory on the firlt of 
June 1794—not as a philofopher lamenting the effufion of 
bléod, bat’ as a partifan reprefenting that the réfule of that 
engagement was exactly what the enemy defired, viz. to co- 
ver the jartival of their convoy’ fo faid the French them- 
{elves ; but we -are furprifed and afhamed that the writerof 
the papers in«queftion fhould thus have. fuffered a rank ‘party 
{pitit-to miflead his:talents, and ‘to. exercife its petulant defpat 
tifm over faéts that belong to.a much more impartial ‘and dig < 
nified hiftortedbrecognition.. “2220. uC) 
The poetry in ithe:Cabinet, is pleafing, but not above medi- 
ocrity ; of othe )variousf{pecimens, we think the * Poeme on 
Martilmaffe Daye,’ andthe “Ode to Eolus’s Harp,’ confi+ 
déerabiy the befterss: ovo. * ; 
As we always feela with to fupport the genuine principles 
of freedom, andsas we alfo: highly approve of mifcellaneous 
literary'collections, we. are forry ‘that we cannot in juttice 
give more unqualified.praife to the prefent publication : many 
of the p‘pers’it contains are undoubtedly, well written, but 
the greater number are. very fuperficial ; and it difcovers upoa 
the whole a political acrimony, better calculated to obtain thé 
temporary applaufe.of party, than: the permanent honours of 
Candid criticilia. . ! 
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Poems. By R. Southey. 8v0. §5- | Boards. Robinforts. 
| 1797* 
THE author of the volume before us is already well-knowrt 
by his poetical productions. Joan of Arc *, if it pofiefles 
fome. defeéts as an epic poem, yét dilplays great powers of 
defcription, an ardent Jove of liberty, and an ancommon kkill 
in exciting the fofter feelings of fympathy and benevolence. 
Mr. Southey’s fmaller poems alfo, already publifhied (though 
fometimes difcovering marks -of precipitation, and wanting 
that finifh which corre& poetry réquires) difcovered great ge- 
nius, ard raifed °a well-grounded ‘belief that the author 
would arrive, in future years, at eminence in the department 
of poetry. | a9 
Mr. Southey tells us in his Preface— 

_ «J have collected in this volume the productions of very di- 
ftant periods. The lyric’ pieces were written in earlier youth; I 
now think the Ode the moft worthlefs {pecies of compofition as well 
as the moft difficult, and fhould never again attempt it, even if my 
future purfuits weré fiich as allowed leifure for poetry. The poems 
addreffed to the heart and the underftanding -aré thofe_ of my ma- 
turer judgment, The Infcriptions will be found to differ from the 
Greek fimplicity of Akenfide’s in'the point that generally concludes 
them. The Sonnets were written firft, or I would have adopted a 
different title, and avoided the fhackle of rhyme and the confines 
merit to fourteen lines.’ P. §. } : 


. Though. the: Ode has. been rendered fubfervient to the 
meaneft,and moft worthilefs purpofes,: yet we canriot'concede 
to Mr. Southey that it isin its own nature the moft worthlefs 
{pecies of poetry, or incapable of rendering important: fer- 
vices to mankind. Our.author confeffes it is the moft difficult 
{pecies of poetry ; but if it admits.of, if it abfolutely requires, 
a fire of genius poflefied by féw, {pirit, fublimity, and elegance, 
the correctnefs of art, and a maturity:of judgment, —if all 
that is important in’morals and faered:in liberty, as well as 
the lighter purfuits of pleafure and love, may. be advanced by 
the Ontey—Mr. Southey will, we think, on refle@ion, concede 
that he has fpoken too haftily. Waving, however, obfervations 
of this kind, we proceed to lay before our readers. the ‘fol- 
lowing f{pecimens of the publication. The Triumph of 
Woman is a fine poem, though fome readers will obje@ to 
the irregularity of the meafure. The following lines are 
very pretty— 


* Why is the warrior’s cheek fo red, 
“Why downward droops his mufing head ? 


a 





* Sec Crit. Rev. New Arr. Vol. XVI. p. 191. and Vol. XVI. p. 182. 
7 Why 
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| ..  Southey’s. Poems. 
Why that flow’ ftep, ‘that faint advance, 
That keen yet quick-retreating glance? 
That crefted‘head in war tower’d high, 
No backward glance difgrac’d that eye, 
No flufhing fear that cheek o’erfpread 
When: ftern he ftrode’o’er heaps’of dead + 
Strange tumult now his’ bofom moves— 
The warrior fears becaufe he loves. 


s Why does the youth delight to rove 
Amid_the dark and lonely grove ? 
Why in the throag where all are gay, 
His wandering eye with meaning fraught, 
Sits he alone in filent thought? 
Silent he fits; for far away 
His paflion’d foul delights ‘3 ftray ; 
Reclufe_he roves and firives to fhun 
All human-kind becaufe he loves but one!” " P, 22. 





The fonnet is a -fmaller-fpecies of ode; and though of the 
molt artificial charafter, it admits of great elegance: we 
think Mr. Southey’s Sonnets on the Slave Trade will pleafe 
every friend to humanity., We prefent the following to our 
readers— 


* Oh he is worn with toil’! the big drops run 
Down his dark cheek; hold—hold thy mercilefs hand, 
‘ Pale tyrant! for beneath thy hard command 
O'erwearied, Nature finks, . The fcorching fun, 
As pitylefs as proud Profperity, 
Darts on him his full beams; gafping he lies 
Arraigning with his looks the patient fkies, 
While that inhuman trader lifts on high 
The mangling fcourge. Ob ye who at yotit eafe 
Sip the blood-fweeten’d beverage ! thoughts like thefe 
Haply ye feorn: I thank thee gracious God! 
That I do feel upon my cheek the glow 
Of indignation, when benieath the rod 
A fable brother writhes in filent woe.’ P. 36. 


’ The following very affecting poem is the firft of the Botany 
Bay. bigs 26 : 


—_—— 


‘ELINOR. 


Time, Morning. Scene, the Shore*, 


* Once more,.to daily toil—once more to wear. 2 
The weeds of infamy—from every joy 


| am ——S i ee 


* The female convicts are frequently employed 3 in collecting thells for the 
pu'pofe of making lime. 
Cait. Rev. Vor. XIX, March, 1797. Xu@ The 

















Southey’s Poems: 


The heart can feel excluded, I arife 

Worn out and faiftt with unremitting woe ; 

And once again with wearied fteps I trace 

The hollow-founding fhore. The fwelling waved 
Gleam to the morning fun, and dazzle o’er 
With many a fplendid hue the breezy ftrand. 

Oh there was once a time when Elinor 

Gaz’d on thy opening beam with joyous eye. 
Undimm’d by guilt and grief! when her full foul _ 
Felt thy mild radiance, and the rifing day 
Waked but to pleafure ! on thy fea-girt verge 
Oft England! have my evening fteps ftolé oh, 
Oft have mine eyes furveyed the blue expanfe, 
And mark’d the wild wind fwell the ruffed furge; 
And feen the upheaved billows bofomed rage 
Rufh on the rock; and then my timid foul 
Shrunk at, the perils of the boundlefs deep, 

And heaved a figh for fuffering mariners. 

Ah! little deeming I myfelf was dooin’d 

To tempt the perils of the boundlefs deep, . 

An outcaft—unbeloved and unbewail’d. 


‘ Why ftern Remembrance! muft thine iroh hand 
Harrow my foul? why calls thy cruel power 

The fields of England to my exil’d eyes, - 

The joys which once were mine? even now I fee 

The lowly lovely dw elling even now 

Behold the woodbine clafping its white walls 
And hear the fearlefs red-breafts chirp around 

To afk their morning meal :—for I was wont 

With friendly hand to give their morning meal, 

Was wont to leve their fong, when lifgering morn. 
Streak’d o’er the chilly landikip the dim light, 

And thro’ the open’d lattice hung my head 

To view the fnow-drop’s bud: and thence at eve. 
When mildly fading funk the fummer fun, 

Oft have I loved to mark the rook’s flow tourfe 

And hear his hollow croak, what time he fought - 

The church-yard elm, whofe wide-embowering boughs 
Full foliaged, half conceal’d the hoyfe of God. 

There, my dead father! often have I heard. 

Thy hallow’d voicé explain the wonderous works 

Of heaven to finful man, Ah! little deem’d 

Thy virtuous bofom, that thy fhamelefs child 

So foon flrould fpurn the leffon! fink the flave 

Of vice and were the the hireling prey 

Of brutal appetite! at length worn out — 
With famine, and the avenging fcotirge of guilt, ‘ 


“- | 


Should dare dithonefty = yet dread to die | i ae 
t © Welcome 


e 











Sostthey’s- Poems. 


Ft Welcome .ye favage lands, ye barbarous climes, _ 
Where angry England fends her dutcaft fons — De 
I hail your joylefs fhores! my weary bark 

Long tempeft-toft on life’s inclement fea, 

Here hails her haveri! welcomes the drear fcene, 
The marfhy plain, the briar-entangled wood, 

And all the perils of a world unknown. 

For Elinor has nothing new to fear 

From fickle Fortune! all Ker rankling fhafts 
Barb’d with difgrace, and vendm’d with difeafe, 
Have pierced my bofom, and the dart of death _ 
Has loft its terrors to a wretch like me. 


; nee | 


© Welcome ye marfhy heaths! ye pathlefs woods, 
Where the ride native refts his wearied frame 
Beneath the fhelteririg fhade; where, when thé ftortt; 
As rough and bleak it rolls along the tky, 2 
Benumbs his naked limbs, he flies to feek : # 
The dripping fhelter. Welcome ye wild plains’ 
Unbroken by the plough, undelv’d by hand 
Of patient ruftic ;' where for lowing herds, 
And for the mufic of the bleatitig flocks, 
Alone is heard the kangaroo's fad note 
Deepening ih diftance. Welcome ye rude clinics} 
The realm of nature! for as yet unknown 
The crimes atid comforts of lixurious life, 
Nature benignly gives to all enough; 
Denies to all a fuperfluity. 
. What tho’ the garb’of infamy I wear, 
Tho’ day by day along the echoing beach 
I cull the wave-worn fhells, yet day by day 
J earn iri honefty my frugal food, 
And lay me down at night to calm répofe. 
No more condémn’é the mercenary tool 
Of brutal luft, while heaves the indignant heart 
With virtue’s ftifled figh, to fold my arms 
Round the rank felon, and for-daily bread 
To hug contagion to my poifon’d breatt ; 
On theft wild thores Repentance’ faviour hand 
Shall probe my fecret foul, fhali ¢leanfe its wounds 
And fit the faithful penitent for heaven,’ P. 7h Dia 


The fame animated defctiption, the fame fpirit of beney 1O< 
lence, and the fame love of virtue, that pervaded. Mr. Southey’s 
former poems, will be found in this volume. 
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An Inviofligation of the Principles of any and of thé 
Progre/s cf Realon, from Senje to Science and Philofephy. In 
Three Parts. By Fames Hutton, M.D. & F.R. S. E. 
~ 3 Vols. to. 3/. 155. Boards. Cadell and Davies. 1794. 


Five times has the ptinter reminded us of the length of 
time this work has been upon our hands: five times have 
we affailed the three quarto volumes, but in vain. We have 
been repulfed at each attack: and at this moment we feel 
ourfelves unable to do juftice to ourfelves, to the author, or 
to the readers. ‘To what can this be owing ? We ‘have read 
Bacon, Locke, Hartley: and, if we did not every-where agree 
with thefe writers, we could at leaft analyfe their.refpective 
opinions, we could point out in what we differed from them, 
we could in general afcertain the particular aim of each part, 
and explain it in few words to others. .. Here we are totally at 
a lofs. Weare immerfed into a fpecies of writing, the modern 
metaphyfics, which, of all the things. we ever attempted to 
comprehend, | are the leaft interefting and leaft intelligible. 
The writer thinks prolixity, of the evils he might incur in his . 
works, the leaft : and we are dragged without merey through 
the fcience of philefophy, and the philofophy of fcience— 
through, the theory of idea, and the idea of theory, till we 
know not whether we ftand upon our head or our heels. 


Indeed it ts juft as eafy to write thirty as three volumes upon 
the fubje&t of this work. .Metaphyficsy fcience, philofophy, 
are three petty words, which with the help of a few digref- 


fions on Hume, Locke, Berkeley, é&c..may: be made into a 
fyftem, which fome perfons may take great pleafure in con- 
templating, but whieh to thofe who are ufed. to proof and 
fact, to plain fenfe and elegant compofition, will be .even 
difgufting.. The very phrate to ‘know knowingly,’ fhocks 
our ears: we are, thinking of the vulgar language—a know- 
ing fellow, ..Semper ad eventum feflinay is a maxim equally 
true in metaphyfies asin poetry: but here there are fo many 
intérruptipns, fo many addrefles to .the,reader to Jet him 
know that fomething great is to. come, that we.fhall congra- 
tulate any ftudent who can get through the three volumes by 
fair reading, without meeting as many difappoimtments as ‘ 
ourfelves, , | 

We will not, therefore, do fo much ‘tnjuftice to the author as 
to atternpt to analyfe his work. Let the -contents {peak ‘for 
themfelves : and from the general heads prefixed to the firft 
volume, our readers who are converfant withthe modern me- 
taphyfics, may form fome eftimate of the contents of the 
work. 
. ¢ OF 
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‘ Of the Natural Progrefs in Knowledge, or, the Inttin@ive Fa- 
culties which lead to Science—Of Knowledge in General, andthe 
Object’ of this. Treatife, being introduétory to the Work.—Of 
Knowledge, as a Thing in which there may be dittinguifhed dif- 
ferent Kinds-—Of Perception, as an Action of Mind, and as thus 
diftinguithed in relation to Seufation—Conception, as-d Faculty of 
‘Mind, diftinguifhed; and, as a Term in Science, explained Of 
Paffion in relation to Knowledge—Of Action in relation to Know- 
ledge—Concerning Ideas —- Examination of the Theories of Mr, 
Locke and Dr. Berkeley-—-Of Reafon as a Faculty of Mind—Of 
Science, or the Confcious Principles which lead to Wifdoni—Of 
Science as a Progrefs in Knowledge—Scientific Analy fis illuftrated, 
in examihing the Principles of Speech—Of the Proorefs of Mind 
reafoning in the natural Courfe of Science—Of Time and Space 
as Scientific Priaciples—Of Unity and Number as Scientific Prin- 
ciples—Ot Caufe and Effe&—Concerning Experience—Concern~ 
ing the proper Evidence of Things, and the Nature of Philofophic 
Principles—Conceraing the apparent Inactivity commonly, but 
erroneoufly, attributed to Material Things—-Nature of Matter, as 
the Principles of perceived Objects or external Things—Of that 
which, in the Language of Science, is termed Nature—The Ideas 
of Matter and Motion, as Principles in the Explanation of Natural 
Appearances, examined—General Views and Reflections with re. 
gard to Science, as the Peogrefs of the Human IntelletQ-—A View 
of the Principles of Orthography, in illuftration of the Theory of 
Scientific Analyfis—Of Wifdom or Philofophy, as the proper End 
of Science’ and the Means of Happinefs—General View of the 
Progrefs of Intelleé, fron: Science to Philofophy—Application of 
the invettigated Pringiples to the Study of Natural Philofophy— The 
Education of the Human Mind examined upon general Priaciples— 
Of certain Speculative Spbjedts, naturally flowing from Science, 
and imterefting to Philofopixy—-Scien¢e, of Moral Action, or the 
confcious. Operations of a Scientific Mind—-Philofophy of Moral 
Condu@; or a’ Syftem of Morality in the Wifdom of Voluntary 
Agents++Of Piety and Rehyion, conbdered in relation to Philofo- 
phyA fammary. View of tKe Intelleétual Syftem, in ‘order, to 
- underftand the Nature and ee of Philofuphy,”.. Vol. i, 

P. Xxxvii, 


The obje& of re writer is well explained by himfelf in 
the frit (cejon—- 


‘ The purpofe of this treatife, then, is to explain the nature of 
human knowledge, from its begipning in the paflion of fenie, to 
its accomplifhment in the moft mature judgment ; to fhew-that 
{cience is the prerogative of man; and that this train, of thought 
‘and reafony ledds:to’ wifdomy. - The najuré of ‘wifdom is’ then to 
be examined, with -a yiew to. 18 how man, ip» the. purfuir. of 
3 bis 
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his acquired talents, arrives at virtue, and then becomes the aue 
thor of his proper happinefs. Here is an arduous undertaking ; 
and it will require long reafoning and much difcourfe, to make 
the fubject appear in its full light. But it fhould be confidered, 
that the end is of importance; and that every part of the fub- 
ject is highly interefting to a perfon who is pleafed to reafon, and 
who may be entertained with the inveftigation of truth,’ Vol. i. 
P. 15. 


To give a flight {pecimen of the author’s talent at defini- 
tion, we fhall fele& an extract alfo from the firft fe€tion, in 
which, after having talked for fome time about knowledge, he 
introduces that word in connection with intelledt, fcience, 


and underftanding— 


* Knowledge is a term applicable to any part of this intélleétual 

progrefs ; confequently,. from the beginning to the end of the pro+ 
grefs, or from the firft to the laft ftep in knowledge, the difference 
is extreme, although the fame term may be employed, as denoting 
the advancement from an inferior to a fuperior part. Such is the 
common ufe of that term ; for we are faid to know from fenfation, 
as well as in the moft fupreme degree of reafon and underftanding, 
Tt will thus appear, that notwithftanding the application of the fame 
term, the knowledge, with which the progrefs of mind is begun, 
may differ from that with which it is to end, as much as things 
which are confidered as being but little or in no degree fimilar. 
Therefore, knowledge, fimple and primary, in which nothing is to 
be diftinguifhed, may differ fpecifically from intelleét; although 
thofe two things ftill agree, as knowledge, in being part of a pro- 
cefs, when the mind is made to advance from its beginning, and 
led to the perfeétion of its nature. 
- © Underiftanding being thus: confidered as being more than the 
moft fimple {pecies of our knowledge, which is then original in re- 
lation to that.underftanding, {cience will, in like manner, be found 
‘gore than that fimple underftanding, which is then origmal ia 
relation’ to the {pecies of knowledge here termed ‘fcience. For, 
{cience is the farther operation of tind, in relation. to that know- 
dedge which ‘has been‘ acquired by the faculty of underftanding. 
Now, as underftanding is properly the difcernment of the mind, 
employed in relation to the ‘fimple knowledge, or that taférmation 
which is attained by fenfation and perception, fcience will appear to 
be the difcernment of the mind again employed, not upon the fim- 
ple knowledge of fenfation and pérception, but in’relation to the 
voit which has been attained by mezns of the underfaniding,’ 

ol. i. Pe 18, 


We have no. great opinion of metaphyfics in general, as 


pheya are called, yet we with to feg them treated accurately, as 
| 2S 


‘ 
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is the cafe with other fciences. If ‘they mean the hiftory of 
our mind, and the mode of arriving at knowledge, we con- 
ceive that a ftriter attention to man in every ftage of his be- 
ing is neceflary; than feems to have been paid’by this writer ; 
or if he has really paid that attention, and derived his know- 
ledge from the actual furvey of others, and experiments on 
his own mind, we with that he had paid a greater degree of 
attention to ftyle, language, and compofition. Yet fome of 
the lovers of metaphyfics may pofhbly comprehend the fol- 
lowing paflage— : 

‘ Although this fcience of metaphyfics, or of our knowledge 
and underftanding, would be unintelligible in its language toa perfon 
without {cientce, and infcrutable to him ia its meaning, it will ap- 
pear to be the only means by which may be conduéted a philofo- 
phical refearch into the.nature of things, fo far ag tlie, fubjeé& of 
inquiry fhall be to difcriminate thefe and thoughts, with which 
things may be confounded, as they often are. ‘herefore, though 
this fcience be undoubtedly the laft in the order of its natural at- 
tainment, it may neverthelefs be placed firft in the order of. fcien- 
tifie doctrine, to minds which have already artived at {cience and 
philofophy,. Here the proper purpofe of the fcience is, by an in- 
verted order of procedure, to advance the. knowledge of the ratio- 
nal mind or fcientific perfon by inftruétion ; and thus, ip the {pace 
of a few days or weeks, communicate to the individyl who attends 
to the fubjeét, what may have required an indefinite {pace of time 
in the fucceffion of ages, and much ftudy in the progrefs of the 
{pecies.’ Vol. i, P. 40. | 


We have been accuftomed to confider :dea as.a term intro= 
duced by Mr. Locke, and defcribed by him. Our writer does 
not acquiefce in that definition; he makes it a particular 
{fpecies of thought— 


‘ Idea being neither fenfation nor perception, this fpecies. of 
thought muft be conception, fo far as by conception is underftoad 
knowledge produced by the mind itfelf, and not following imme 
diately in confequence of foreign influence, or of being excited by 
an external agent. But, among the various conceptions of mind, 
idea may be ditinguithed as being only the reprefentatiop of know- 
ledge, which had already been produced in the mind, by whatever 
caufe had been excited that knowledge ; aad, in this cafe, by what- 
ever term fhall be expreffed the reprefented knowledge (now called 
idea), it will be évident, that it is by the faculty of memory this is 
effected.’ Vol. i. Pp. 250, 


A long difcourfe follows upon Idea, which we do not un- 
derftand ;.and, in hopes of getting fome clear ideas, we enter 


¥pon a differtation on the analyfis of fpeech.” — | 
. 4 sy st Dh.) f ? a Here: 
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Here we find a few’ plain and obvious tlicughits-dilated 
through feventy pages : and the whole may be reduced to this— 
that fpeech arifes out of fome fimple arbitrary founds, which by 
peculiar art are modified to exprefs the infinity of our thoughts, 
We are by no means clear that the firft words of: a child mutt 
be ba or pa, or 2b, or ap: and perhaps if there is-a nation 
which does not exprefs the relationfhip of fraternity by fome 
of thofe founds, othets may come into the child’s head as foon: 
as thefe. Neither do we agree with our author in his account 


of our word of— 


‘ Of fignifies the relation or connection of qualities and the 
things which are qualified, For example, the diameter of a circles 
the heat of fire, the colour of a rofe, the fon of John ; here the 
term fon qualifies Hohn as a father, and of expreffes their relation or 
conneétion. In all the‘e abftract ideas, there is either time, place, 
or number; but, in the idea exprefled by the article. the, there is 
neither of thofe three; this abftraét idea neither implies fingularity 
nor plurality, but particularity, in oppofition to generality.’ Vol, i. 
P. 640. 


We. recommend our author to ftudy with attention the fyf 
tem of Mr. Horne Tooke ; and he will find an eafier way of 
determining the meaning of his words. In the fecond volume 
there are fome thoughts on fpelling, which deferve praife : but 
here the original fin of prolixity prevails as in the other parts; 
and the author does not feem to have examined a ‘fufficient 
number of languages to make his alphabet correct.” If the 
Spanifh is to be introduced, why not the peculiar founds of 
the Germans and'the Arabians? | ' 

We haften to the conclufion, and in the Syftem of Humas 
Nature find with pleafure that our author fums up his philofo- 
phy in an intelfigible manner, and attributes due praife to the 


great creator— ; 


‘ Human nature being thus confidered. in the perfection of its 

prefent ftate, or actual exiftence, we find man regulated, for ‘his 
d, by three different kinds of motives. . : 

‘ Firft, We find a regulated condué, founded on the precepts 
of the wift, and on the example, of thofe that.are admired. . This 
is the loweft order of regulated many and it is founded on the in- 
ftinftive credulity of his nature, which may be either employed on 
truth or falfehood. | : } tev 

* Secondly, We find a regulated defire, founded on truth ‘and 
{cientific principle, and reftrained by the.confcioufnefs. of doty, in 
a perfon fenfible to fyftem,.» Here, man appears as_man,—a.being 
exerting his intelle&twa! capacities, knowing according to the rule’ of 
confcious principle, and. fcorning fallacious authority, or, refufing 
to believe even truth itfelf‘of which he has not feen the eVidéhde. -7 

* Laftly, 
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«4 Laftly, We find im man-a. regulated fatisfa&ion, founded en 
the knowledge of his own nature, and on the admiration of the 
general or divine widdom ; a wifdom which has ordained happinefs 
as the end of autieuttignte; which has appointed life as the means of 
{cience, and feience as the means of human wifdom. Here man ap- 
pears in the capacity of a fyperior being, giving light to man, (who 
naturally: fees not beyond the: inftinGtive knowledge of his animal 


exiftence,) and»creating fyftem for the extenfion of happinefy which 
he feels Kimfelf, and. withes to make others feel.’ Vol. iii. Pp. 705. 


On examining the different ftages of man, we come to the 
grand queftion of the evil in this world— 


© It will this appear, that it is unjuft, or erroneous, to accufe 
the author of human nature with malevolence, or to fuppofe the 
fovereign. power as being angry, and avenging wrong, which has 
no place in nature. Man, in tranfgrefling nature’s laws, offends 
hisnfelf ; and confcience, in avenging the injuftice of man’s con- 
du, may be faid to punith the offence, in juftifying the order of 
the fyftem. In this conftitution of man, the wifdom and benevo- 
lence of the fyftem is confpicuous ; for, while vice in the expe. 
rience of folly is corrected, crime finds its punifhment in an offend- 
ed confcience. . But, if the commiflion of crime gives mifery; and 
if humanity gives happinefs in reflection, What greater fecurity can 
be contrived for, the beneficence of voluntary agents ? Or what 
more convincing evidence can be exhibited, for the actual exiftence 
of fupreme wifdom and benevolence ? 
. © Let not nature therefore, in the ignorance of man, be accufed 
of having created folly, and produced evil, on purpofe to give mi- 
fery to that being who often judges without wifdom. Nature has 
made the effeéts.of folly to man diiguftful ; and has ordained, that 
his willing of evil fhould be followed with a confcious mifery. "Such 
is alfo the benevolence of this fyftem of nature, that ignorance, in 
human intellect, is not attended with the fenfe of mifery, no more 
than a dead body 4 is fenfible of pain or lefion; and, as the willing 
of no détion gives the-con{Cioufnefs of evil to a sited | in the brute 
ftate, fo, to the feeling of this being, ‘no mifery’ 3 is provided in the 
itings of confcience, which is. ay formed in a {cientific mind. 
To. know, is the property of animal beings; but confcience, or 
reflection on his ‘motives, is the prerogative of ‘man. -Itis only in 
thus reflecting conicioufly or {cientifically on his knowledge, ‘that 
man comes to acquire wifdom, and then is made, either to fuffer 
mifery, in the repentance of; his foly,'oF or to enjoy happinels in the 
probation of: bis. virtue. Pio 
es Ay, ia-natural things, the wiftiom obferved in the end ithsined 
directs the-humansntelleét to become powerful in acquiring wifdom, 
{oy tm, the’ meral fy temp man contrives laws of conditional event, 
wins er meets mature; and; in his wifdom,. he deters his {pe- 
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cies from the ‘commiffion of crime and the intention of evil, by 
néans of virtuous education to the youth, and exemplary punifhment 
to the tranfgreflion of that which it is the generab intereft to obferve. 
¢ Hence the end of human virtue, as being in the fyftem of na- 
ture, isto make man happy; and the effect of virtue, as being in 
the wifdom of man, is to fecure happinefs. But, in this virtue, 
there are various ‘degrees ; the man who in a prudent temperance 
avoids every perfonal danger, furely cannot compare with the vir- 
tvous citizen, who, when he thinks the ftate in danger, nobly facri~ 
fices to his country’s fafety every perfonal concern. ‘Fhus we fhall 
acknowledge, that there is both fimple and fupreme virtue: the 
virtue in which there is for objeét a man’s perfonal concern, is 
fimpte in comparifon with that in which virtue has for-obje& pub- 
lie order and general felicity. It will therefore appear that there is, 
what may be confidered as more than fimple virtue, in the learning 
a people to be wife; in like manner, there is more than fimple wif- 
dom, in making the virtue of a people the object of our happinefs. 
¢ But, if man may arrive at this perfection of his intelleét, in 
which the pleafures of his animal nature are confidered as fubfer- 
vient to the fatisfaétion of his thought, and his own enjoyment as in- 
volved in the happinefs of others, he muft become a very different 
perfon from him, who, in the error of his fcience, confiders the 
pleafures of his fenfe as the fources of his happinefs, and his per- 
fonal gratifications as the {pring of all his a¢tions. The one is an 
animal become wife, in order only to corrupt the inftinétive bene- 
volence of his nature; the other is a being become virtuous, in 
order to improve the man of nature, who is inftinétively benevo- 
lent, The one is a perfon who is only partially wife, and who has 
thus learned to fubjeét the natural benevolence of man, im order to 
ferve, either the brutal appetite of the animal, or the ill advifed gra- 
tiheation of a pleafure which ends in difguft. The other is a per- 
fon perfectly wife, in having learned the full enjoyment of every 
natural pleafure, and the preference of thofe enjoyments which do 
not decay. Here then is philofophy, or a ftate of mind contrived 
by nature as the perfection of fcience in man,« who thus loves wif-: 
dom for its own fake, in knowing that virtue is the perfection of 
his nature ; and here is the fummit of human art, training the igno- 
rant to virtuous principle, in the habit ef acquired morals, and teach- 
ing the learned to be wife, in knowing the principles of thofe virtuous 
habits in which they are made to confult their general happinefs. 

* Here is a fyftem of created beings, in which is difplayed un- 
queftionable marks of divine benevolence. Here is obférved, in 
the human intellect, an order of things which appear to be con- 
ceived in wifdom, ‘to be the work of wnmeafurable power, and ‘to 
he executed with a juftice that is perfeét. Who can behold thia 
fyftem of intellect, without -feeling the deepeft admiration of its. 
beauty? Who can obferve the benevolent intention of ‘omnipo- 

tence, 
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tence, without feeling a.confidence inthe laws of nature, wherein 
-man exifts? And who can feel the bleffings of ‘life, and happinef 
of a pleafed confcience, without an effufion of gratitude, which 
contributes to make him {till more happy? | 

‘ Therefore, whether.man.ftudies the perfection of his own na- 
ture, in feeing the divine fyftem of wifdom and benevolence in 
which his being is contrived; or whether he adores the Supreme 
Being, as the author, both of that. perfection which in his {cience 
he perceives, and of that enjoyment.which he finds in the perfec- 
tion of his nature; he is neceflarily led ta wifdom, in his know- 
ledge; to power over nature, in his wifdom ; and to happipefs, in 
the afcéhdant of his intelleétyal enjoyment over that which is mere- 
ly fenfual in his nature.’ Vol. iii, 752. | 


By the extracts given, our readers may forma due eftimate 
of the author’s manner and ftyle: and as in the gurgite vafto 
there are fome thoughts which we could with to refcue. from 
oblivion, we recommend our author to cut his work down te 
the fize of three duodecimos, when we promife him to ex- 
amine it with ftill farther attention ; and alfo we affure him, 
that. not only the number but the fatisfaction of his readers 
will be greatly increafed, 





Thoughts on Finance, fuggefted by the Meafures of the prefent 


Seffion.” By the Barl of Lauderdale. 4ta. 23. Ro- 


binfons. 1797. 

T atime when the moft defperate meafures are taken on 

«A the fubje& of finance, when the experience of other na- 
tions has no effect to prevent us from plunging headlong into a 
fimilar gulf of ruin, to think at all upon the fubject feems 
needlefs ; and the wifdom of the wifeft man would be thrown 
away in endeavouriug, by force of argument, to make a peo- 
ple, refolved to follow the courfe of their firft thoughts, en- 
ter into an accurate examination of this affair. When a mer- 
chant ceafes to have any ‘hopes of retrieving his affairs, he 
gives himfelf up to diffipation : he puts off, as he thinks, the 
evil moment as long as he can; that moment is generally ac- 
celérated by his own inattention ; and the folly of his condu& 
increafes the‘greatnefs of his fall. ‘To what purpofe is it to 
point out fo the nation, that there has been a ‘moft fhameful 
expenditure of the public money, when, there are fo many in- 
terefted to increafe the wafte ? For, according to our author— 
_£ As the government of this country now ftands modelled in 
ractice, it will be difficult to find a fingle individual in the higher, 
or even middling, claffes of fociety, who in his own perfon, or 
through the medium of fome relation or friend, does not habitually 
ay ch iad xe de ro ée 
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If this is true; what hopes can there be of -diminifhing this, 
expenditure ?) The people who are in the habit of plundering 
their country, will nct be exger for a reform: and the plun- 
dered in all nations have been deficient in power. ‘The noble 
author of this pamphlet has pointed out'clearly and decifively 
fuch faéts, that, if they are well authenticated, —a thing not in 
our province to determine,—the prefent adminiftration is con- 
viéted of ‘a duplicity and a rapacity, beyond what the annals 
of any other country can probably produce. It is ftated thata 
falfe return has been made to both houfes of ‘parliament, 
When fuch an affertion is made, there fhould be a tribunal 
at which the matter at iffue might be tried, and the guilt of 
one or other of the parties meet with its due punifhment. 

The queftion of finance is, in one fenfe of the word, very 
eafy ; in the other it is a matter of the higheft confideration. 
Jn the one cafe, if we have nothing to do but to inveftigate 

_ the beft mode of raifing money according to the various prices 
of the market, an Exchange broker will be found, and ought to 
be found, more expert than a member of the cabinet : and 
how contemptible muft that adminiftration appear, all whofe 
views of finance are confined to fuch people as bank directors, 
Joan contra€tors, {crip jobbers, to the bulls and the bears of 
Change-alley ! In the other view of finance, it is a fubject 
for the, thoughts of a real {tatefman, who is to inveftigate the 
réfources of his country, to examine well the effects of every 
tax on the comforts and conveniences ‘of life, on the eafe of 
collecting, on the mode of paying. ‘The ramiiications of this 
branch of knowledge are out of the reach of the monied in- 
tereft,—of that fordid tribe which thinks of nothing but the 
abftract queftion of gain on a given numberof pounds. What 
_ fhall,we fay of a minifter, who treats this part of the fubje& 
by. the rule of three? ‘The. tax this year.gave me.a hundred 
thoufand pounds: if I double it, what will it give me? Anf 

‘Fwo hundred thoufand. pounds. Oh! miferable and vile 
¢alculator! fit to be ranked amongit- that miferable. race 
which fome, countries in Europe deign to.call ftatefmen, 

The queftiom treated of in this pamphlet is the eafieft part. 
To underftand it thoroughly, we require only the knowledge 
of the common rules of arithmetic, and a-fair ftatement, Lf 
the ftatement given is not fair, the fault muft be either in the 
author or the adminiftration. For, however complicated ac- 
counts may be, the privilege of arithmcticis to place them in the 
cleareft manner to any perfon who will give himfelf the fmall 
‘trouble which every merchant daily encdunters in‘his bufinefs, 
_. The immoderate rate at which ‘monéy has. been borrowed 
dufing this ‘wretched war, is clearly ftated. ““We'fée'no fault 
.in the account; and the effect of this mode of horrowing is 
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experi¢nced by numbers, to whom it has been a fource of im~ 
mente profit or of abfolute ruin. But a more important quel 
tion to the nation is, whether, on pafling over the blemie \at- 
tached to this extravagance and thoughtlefinefs, and comfitler- 
ing only what might be-produced by the refources in the hands 
of the. minifter, ri 4 great actions have been done, which 


can juftify his conduct ? Has he difplayed magnanimity, ener- 
gy of thought, grandnefs of conception ? Have his plang‘been 
well laid ? Has-he wielded the immienfe power in his hands, 
to the benefit of his country? Thefe are queftions, which 
being folved in his favour, might palliate a little ignorance in 
the art of faifing money ; but if true glory confilts in the art 
of producing the greateit .<ffects, witli the leaft poflible power, 
what mult be his difgrace, who, with the gréatelt power ever 
intrufted into the hands of ‘a ftatefmati, “has produced the leaft 
pofibleeffe& 2. -, | Deus Seeeay ‘ 

The confequénceés drawn from the view of our.finance, are 
of ‘a very ferious nature: in fome of which we agrée, in others 
we differ from our noble author. - 

* The modern fyftem of funding prevents all immediate feeling 
of the calamities of war. ‘Taxes come gradually and flowly into 
payment.—It is true the induftry of man is turned from produétive 
to unproductive labour, and large portions of our capital withdrawn 
from that order of expenditure which ‘by its encouragement to re- 
produétion is calculated to maintain and increafe national wealth : 
but the forcéd circulation, which'the expenditure of the war creates, 
gives a falfe impreffion both of our revenue and commerce, and flat~ 
ters for the moment with the delufive hope of undiminifhed wealth, 

© In’ this’ ftate, ‘minifters may indulge in f{pecious . paradoxes, 
Their partifans may applaud the ingenuity of propofitions they do 
hot underftand. “National profperity may be ftated as the caufe of 
our national embarraflment ; and exploded nonfenfe concerning the 
want of circulating medium, detailed with eloquence, may com- 
mind the admiration of a confiding parliament. But he is a bold 
man who can view the period of returning peace, when the war 
éxperiditure vanifhes, and all the various taxes neceffary for raifing 
a permanent revenue of 25,000,000l, are brought to bear on the 

ple of this country, with fanguine and confident hope of our 
wndiminifhed profperity ; and he is a rafh man in the extreme, who, 
flatters himfelf that any apology can exift for carrying the experi- 
ment to a ftill greater length, ; 
_o4 The effé&s of this extenfion of our debt on that conttitation, 
the war was undertaken te preferve, is perhaps {till more alarnting: 
I hefitate not to fay, that, even in qur prefent fituation, jt ‘becomes 
a matter of indifference, whether it is a monarchy, an arittoeracy, 
asepublicy or a mixed government+—MW ere it the fairett form of 
Ve tae ‘ confti- 
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conftituted authority the mind of man ever conceived, with a te* 
venue of 25,000,000l. it muft be a defpotifm ; that is, the perfor 
poffeffing the rnanagement and controul over fo large a proportion 
of the national income, muft regulate with defpotic authority the 
actions and the tonduét of his countrymen.’ Pp. 48. 


We agree with our author that the managér of this income 
of 25,000,0001. is to all intents and purpofes defpotical: but 
it will be the fault of the country, if it lets any one man have 
the management of fo large a fin. Our conftitution places 
the controul over it in many hands; and it muft be ruined, 
unlefs, upon the increafe of the revenue, it increafes the 
number of cdntrdoulets. We can conceive it poflible for 
25,000,000]. to be raifed, without giving to any one man fo 
thiich influence as is attached at prefenit to a commiflioner of 
the cuftoms. 

With our views, however, we cannot be without fear for 
the conftitution of the country ; and we fee too much ground 
for the affertions in tlie following extrat— 


¢ But if property is forcibly accurhulated by legiflative arrange- 
ments, it becomes 4s fertile a means of fubjeétion and as certain a 
dource of defpotic fway, as any other. Of great and extenfive 
property; hiftory furnifhes many initances, and records its effects : 
But this country exhibits a fcene new tothe eye of man; never did 
there exift a fimilar proportion of the capital of any nation united 
in fuch a manher, that the whole power attending the thanagement 
of it may be ufed fo enforce the will of an individual. — This is 
the. real malady, the true political diftemper, under which the Bri- 
tith nation labours. A fubfervient magiftracy, a torpid and fupine 
people, and a parliament whofe votes and opinions are at variance, 
are but the natural fymptoms of the diforder. How groundlefs then 
the alarm at the fuppofed progrefs of French ‘principles ! How 
wicked the profecution of thofe who wifhed to reform our repre- 
fentation ! There exifts but one formidable defcription of .traitors 
to the conftitution of this country ; it is thofe whofe meafures have 
created a neceffity for a revenue of 2§,000,000!. annually, and 
who, by this means, have acquired a domineering power, that 
enables them at pleafure to difate or infringe the laws of their 
countty ; a power which has effentiafly weakened, if if has not to- 
tally ovetthrown, the balance of our conftitution iit’ practice. 
P. 54. me 
To preferve the balance of the conftitution; the. manage- 
ment of the revenue appointed by law mutt be takemcare of 
by its proper guardians: but, if the time fhould ever come; 
When guardians join together in fupporting a manager; 
with whom they fhare in the. plunder of the country, our 
, boafted 
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boafted conftitution will be the mean of adding to our mife- 
ties, and, like the forms ef the old fenate, increafe the igno- 


a of our flavery... | | 

e cannot enter into the detail of the ftatements contain- 
¢d in this pamphlet. They certainly bear every mark of ac- 
euracy and authenticity ; and if not correct, they may eafily 
be refuted, for they are-in;figures, and figures are. ftu 
things. A more important. pamphlet; indeed, than this, has 
fcarcely ever fallen under our infpection ; and we recommend 
the ferious perufal of it to every reader who wifhes to inform 
himfelf of the actual ftate of the country. 





The. Hiflory of Catiline’s'Confpiracy; with the four Orations of 
Crcerosto which are added, Notes and Illufirations 3 dedi- 
cated to the Harlof Lauderdale. By George Frederic Sydney. 
8vo. 15s. Boards: Longman. 1795. 


Pr’HESE tranflations from Salluft and Cicero owe their pub: | 


lication to the’ fpirit of party, rather than to a defire of 
improving the Englifh drefs in which thefe valuable pieces 
had before-appeared.‘ Being of ‘opinion that individuals exift 
in this kitigdom, who would wifh to follow the example of 
the infaméus Catiline, the tranflator hopéd to ‘warn his read+ 
ers againft fuch fchemes, by a new difplay of the machina- 
tions, the infurreétion, and the fall, of the Roman confpira- 
tor. -Such a caution, however, can fcarcely be deemed ne- 
ceflary. Every reafonable perfon is conviiced of the iniquity 
of fuch traiterous projects, and will deteft the vile {pirat of 
atrocious ambition, which would aim at the revival of fuck 
flagitious and execrable ichemes. 

The Dedication is not written in the ufual ityle of compli- 
ment, but is. remarkable for, deviating into the oppofite ex- 
treme. The earl of Lauderdale is feverely lafhed for his po- 
litical conduét; fometimes ‘in a firain of irony; at other 
times, with moré open reproath. 

The tranflation from Salluft, we are informed, was under¢ 
taken in confequence of lord Lauderdale’s * famous pam. 
phlet,’ addrefied to the peers.of Scotland ; and the four ora- 
tions of Cicero, againft Catiline were added, on account of 
their reference to the fame confpiracy, and from a defire of 
giving the reader an opportunity of comparing the hiftorie 
manner with the ftyle of a great orator. , | 
_ The charaéter of ,Catiline is well tranflated— 

‘ The extraordinary vigour of. his body was equalled by that of 
his, mind ; but his genius was fatally bent on mifchief. Inteftine 


difeord; murder and maffacre, plunder, and civil commotions, 
dees Were 
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were the delight of his youth, and in thofe feenes ‘of tumult aad 
diftraction he exercifed his talents-in’ his earlieft years. His-‘frameé 
of body was fuch, that he was patient of hunger; cold, and want 
of fleep, to a degree almoft incredible. ' His {pirit was undaunted, 
prompt, and’ enterprifing. His talents ‘were pliant, fabtle; and 
various,” A perfect mafter of fimulation and diffimwlatinay ke 
was teady on every occafion to play afi artificial character © Hager 
to feize the property of others, yet prodigal of his owns: whatever 
he defired, he defired with ardour. With a compotert (hare'of 
eloquence; his portion of wifdom was but fmall: > Fond of the 
grand, the vaft, the incredible, shis towering: fpirit aitied-at ‘prodi- 
gious things, ever forming projects beyond the reach of his'power,’ 
pr. 6. ' oe ee ae 
In: tranflating é¢ujaflibet: ret, femulator ac. diffimulator,. Mr. 
Sydney has deviated from that concifenefs, of exprefiron \by 
which Salluft is diftinguifbed, and has finifhed the: paragraph 
with an explanatory. comment, which the intelligent reader 
will confider as fuperfluous. puttin. 
In a note upon the fybject of, this quotation, after giving 
Ciccro’s defcription of the fpecious and accommodating man: 
ners, as well as of ‘the vices of Catiline, he thus {peaks— 
* That there does not,exift im thig couatry a -man, fo,warions, fo 
artful, and fo daring, may\be,pronounced without befitation.,;But, 
whether fome of the features, fuch,as his engaging qualigies,.and jis 
dark ambition, are not vifible, and prominent. in fome-of. our lead; 
ing party politicians, the people of England are-left to determine,’ 
Pr 209- ¢ dsnoleat gieva jest 
To whom this allufion points, none.of ‘our politiéal ‘rédders 
Will be ata lofs to determine ; and none but’ the' félfowexs of 
the party which Mr. Sydney favours, will admic his infinwa- 
tions to be juft or candid. Be Ses Fl etiPS 23 Page 3s 
~ In the fucceeding annotation, the tranflator takes 4n‘oppor- 
tunity of juftifying the interference of Great Britain in the 
internal government of France, by referring ‘to a; paflage ‘in 
Livy, in which the inhabitants of the ftates, refoued from thé 
Macedonian yoke, are reprefented as applauding the exertions 
of the Romans, who, they faid, at their own expenfe, 12- 
bour, and peril, undertook ‘wars in fupport of the liberty of 
other nations. We fhall not maké any pofitive renvark dy 
this vindication; but fhall merely put the queftion, Did the 
Britifh miniftry enter into the prefent warin defence of Gallic 
diberty ? mh Se : ’ 
On another otcafion, Mr. Sydney juftly condemns the de- 
mari of the popular perty for univertal fuffrage. An extén- 
fion of the right of votimg in parliamentary eleGtions would 
be agreeable to the fpirit-of our conRitution ; but the eftas 
r3"4 blifhment 
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Slifhment of univerfal fuffrage would, we think, be an inex- 
pedient and dangeroufly democratic meafure. | " 
Between the exhortations of Catiline to his fellow-confpi- 
rators, and the language of the ‘ feditious clubs,’ as well as 
that of the earl of Lauderdale, our. annotator finds a ftro 
refemblance. But he might have reflected, that, if the mo 
patriotic motives really actuated thofe obnoxious ‘focieties, 
their addreffes might, in fome particulars, refemble the {peech 
of fo plaufible and artful a confpirator as Catiline; and we 
may add, that the parallel. is not applicable to the offenfive 
parts of the {peech attributed to that incendiary. } 
In the notes upon the four orations of Cicero, Mr. Sydney 

repeatedly compares the condyét of our prefent minifter with 
that of the celebrated Roman. The terms of his final com- 
parifen aré the following — ' 


* To find ia the late tranfaGions of this country fe many. occur 
rences nearly refembling the blackeft’ period in the Roman hiftory, 
was a melancholy and painful refleftion. In the detail, however, 
of Catiline’s confpiracy, while the horrible defigns of a defperate 
faction excited -horror and indignation, it was a pleafure, almoft 
inexpreflible, to fee that Rome had a conful who watched the mo- 
tions of the vile and profligate, and was able by his unremitting 
diligence to fave his country from deftruction.; it was the tiumph 
of virtue over the moft abandoned villany, This country can 
boaft of the fame felicity, While treafon was plotting to under- 
mine the conftitution, and the correfponding focieties were endea- 
vouring to eftablifd a mob-government; while they carried og a 
traiterous corre{pondence, and fraternifed with. the regicides* of 
France; while, for. their deteftable purpofes, they depended on 
French principles and hoped for pikes and foldiers from abroad, in 
return for their prefent of fhoes and other patriotic gifts to their re- 
publican brethren ; the people of England faw a minifter at the helm, 
as active to-preferve the bleflings we enjoy, as the radical reformers 
were-to involve the nation in anarchy .and ruin; they faw a mini- 
fter of unwearied vigilance, firm, erect, undaunted, and determin- 
ed,’ Pp. 281, 


A comparifon between a confpiracy which was fully proved, 
and one which exifted more in the imaginations of courtiers 
than in-reality, may be pronounced both abfurd and illiberal. 
In matters of mere difpntation,.a petitzo principi: is not allow- 
able as a ground of pofitive conclufion ; and, in points-of ef- 
fential. importance, it is {till more improper to take for granted 
that which remains to be proved, and pervert, to the purpofes 
of crimination, alleged circumftances which.are at leaft pro- 
blematical. | ual 
~ “eit. Rey. Vor. SIX+ March; 1797. In 
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- In difmiffing this work, we are inclined to pronounce an 
opinion favourable to the general execution of the tranflations 
in queftion: but, at the fame time, we cannot refrain from 
condemning the intemperate fpirit and ftrong prejudices which 
appear in the annotations. , 





Obfervations ref[pecting the Pulfe; intended to point out with 
greater Certainty, the Indications which it fignifies ; efpecially 
in Feverifh Complaints. By W. Falconry M.D. F.R.S. 
Phyfician to the General Hopital, Bath. 8vo. 25. 6d. fewed. 
Cadell and Davies. 1796: 


D*: Falconer is well known to the medical reader, as the 
author of feveral ufeful tra&ts on different fubjeés of his 
profeflion. Though the pulfe has been detierally attended 
to in the examinations of the phyfician, it is probably not fo 
fafe a guide as has been commonly fuppofed.' In fome cafes, 
indeed, it diftin€tly fhows the ftate of difeafe ; but in others it 
leaves the practitioner totally at a lofs. An attempt, there- 
fore, to afcertain the nature of thofe circumftances by which 
we are to be direéted in judging of difeafes from this fource 
of information, cannot be without utility. Many abfurd and 
frivolous diftintions have been handed down to us in medical 
writings, on the fubje€ of the pulfe ; but, fays the auther— 


* It has been referved for the good fenfe and clear underftanding 
of a phyfician’ (Dr. Heberden), ‘ who does honour to our own 
country, to free the ftudy of the profeflion from many needlefs jn- 
cumbrances of this kind, ‘and to direét’ the attention of practitio- 
ners to the only circumftance refpecting the pulfe, which is capable 
of communicating accurate and diftin ideas, or of affording deci- 
five indications. : 

‘ That experienced and fagacious phyfician, has’ (in a2 concife pa- 
per in the Medical Tranfactions) * very properly affumed the fre- 
quency or quicknefs of the pulfe, which he juftly efteems to be 
fynonyimous terms; as the only circumftance refpecting it, of which 
Wwe can form any clear or detetminate idea, and which, we can be 
affured, conveys the fame informatian to others that it does to our- 
felves; and on this well-founded, but, before the appearance of 
Dr. Heberden’s; paper, navowed prefumption, he has inftruéted 
his readers to; difregard the, other, farrciful .or whimfical diftinétions, 
which had ferved. chiefly to perplex or embarrafs; and to dire& 
their conduct, as far as thepulfe is concerned, by that circume 
ftance alone, on which any rational dependence could be placed,’ 
P. I, 

Dr. Falconet’s obfervations on the ufe of inftruments for 


the purpofe of meafyring the frequency of the pulfe, and on 
| bie. ™ the 
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the terms guick and flow, as having a relation to the pulfations 
of the artery, are judicious and ufeful.. The pointing out of - 


_ a proper ftandard, by which the ftate of the pulfe may be con- 


{tantly determined, is, however, a bufinefs of confiderable 
difficulty. ; | | 


* This’ {fays the doétor) * has been inferred, or attempted to be 
drawn, from examination of a number of perfons in health, and by 
taking the mean number of their pulfes colleétively ; and from 
thence framing a certain medium, which may ferve as a point from 
which excefs or deficiency in the number of the pulfe may be 
reckoned. 

* A calculation of this kind is, however, from its nature, fub 
jeét to much uncertainty and difficulty. : 

“€ The pulle is liable to vary from fo many different circum- 
ftances, as muft neceffarily render fuch calculations inaccurate, and 
fuppofing that the pulfe could be examined freed from thefe embar- 
raflinents, it is well known that the natural pulfe in different indivi- 
duals varies confiderably, and of courfe, what may fervye as a 
ftandard of computation in one inftance, may prove very erroneous 
in another, | 

‘ It is neverthelefs perhaps pofible to adjuft fuch allowances, 
as may bring thefe variations within fuch limits as may ferve to 
fulfil in a great meafure moft of the purpofes of medicine, however 
infufficient they may appear, to lay the foundation of any regular 
fyftem of phyfiology or pathology.’ P. 4. ' 


After explaining the terms natural pulfe, to ‘ fignify the 
mean number of pulfations which take place in a healthy body 
in a minute’s {pace during the twenty-four hours,’ he pro- 
ceeds to confider the circumftances by which the pulfe in a 
{tate of health is fubje& to be affected. In treating this part 
of his inquiry, the do@tor has not only examined with minute- 
nefs the opinions of thofe who have preceded him, but in- 
troduced a portion of new matter from. his own obfervation. 

On the eife&t which fleep produces on the pulfe, we have 
thefe remarks— : 


‘I cannot fay that the experiments I have myfelf made’ (fays the 
doctor) * are either fufficiently correét, or fufficiently numerous, to 
determine the proportion in which the number of the pulfe is dimi- 
nifhed during fleep, but they are abundantly fufficient to fatisfy me 
that fuch a diminution takes place. Thus I have repeatedly found 
the pulfe at firft'waking not to excéed 61, 62 or 63 beats in a mi- 
nute, which ina fhort time, without any alteration of pofture, rofe 
to 66, 67, and 68. . 

‘ I have paid fo much attention to this point, that I have no 
doubt of the fa&, though I cannot {pecify the proportion.’ Ps 29, 


"s. ~ There 
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There can be no doubt but that mental agitation affects 
and accelerates the pulfe, or that the debilitating paflions, as 
fear, anxiety, grief, remorfe, &c. weaken it; while, on the - 
contrary, the ftimulating ones render it both fuller and 
{tronger. | 


¢ It thould be obferved, that although the debilitating and the 
ftimulant paffions both accelerate the pulfe; the heat of the body is 
not proportionally increafed by both, the former having rather a 
contrary tendency, whilft the latter (e. g. anger) is proverbial for 
its heating effeéts.’ P. 37. 


The authot’s obfervations on the operation of cold do not 
appear to us to be {ftrictly true. In every inflance where ac 
tual cold is applied to the living fyftem, the effect. produced 
feems to us to be the fame. A degree of debilitating opera- 
tion takes place, in proportion to the intenfity of the caufe, 
provided no ftimulating power be immediately afterwards ap- 
plied; Our author's opinion, however, is this— 

‘ Cold is faid to diminifh the number of. the pulfe, but this’ 
(fays he) ‘I apprehend is true of it only when applied in fuch a de- 
gree as to overcome in fome meafure the powers of life, in which 
cafe it operates as a {trong opiate or fedative to the fyftem in gene- 
ral, but when applied in fuch‘a degree only, as to create. uneafy 
fenfations without anv material alteration of the bodily temperature, 
it quickens the pulfe and gives a ftrong and’ very fenfible irritation 
to the heart, A cold bath, provided it be only inftantaneoufly ap- 
plied, accelerates the pulfe very confiderably. On the other hand 
the gradual acceffion of cool air to the body when over;heated, un- 
doubtedly tends to diminifh the number of the pulfe, 

‘ It appears to me that either cold or heat, when applied in fuch 
a degree as to produce uneafy fenfations, quicken the pulfe by irri- 
tating the feelings. When either of them is applied only in fucha 
degree as to remove the uneafy feelings o¢gcafioned by the other, 
the pulfe is reduced nearer to the natural ftate. 7 

‘ I know no method however, of bringing thefe ftimulant cqufes 
to any ftandard common to both of them, or proportionate to the 
effet produced.’ p. 38: | 


We are not prefented with much new information refpect- 
ing the effe€ts of food and abftinence on the pulfe, The au- 
thor has indeed— 


¢ Found that the acceleration of the pulfe is by no means prow 
rtional to the quantity of food taken in, provided no excels be 
committed. And he has obferved the pulfe to be quickened by a 
few morlels of dry bread in the proportion of about five to feven 
of what it ufually was by'a moderate meal. But fuch agceleration 

did ui continue fo long as it did in the other ca‘e.’. Pp, 46. ‘ 
e 
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. We here come to. the main obje& of the doctor's inquiry, 
the changes liable to be produced in the pulfe by difeafe, and 
the inglications which, it. affords in feverith diforders. Thefe 
are points of confiderable ,difhculty, and which require great 
attention and experience to render them clear. and intelligible. 
It is indeed agreed by practitioners in general, ‘that an accele- 
ration of pulfe is the leading mark that indicates the prefence 
of feyer :-but the exaétidegree of acceleration has not yet been 
determined ; nor are the ingenious endeavours of Dr. Fal- 
coner perfectly fatisfactory, though the mode of calculating 
which he has adopted, is probably lefs objeétionable than 
many which have been fuggefted by writers on the pulfe. 
_ Moft. of thofe. who have treated this fubjeAt, feem to have 
drawn their inferences of the prefence of fever from the ab- 
folute numberof pulfations which the artery affords in a given 
period of time— 


‘Thus’ (fays the doétor) * 96 beats in a minute are thought to 
denote the commencement or rather perhaps the loweft degree of 
fever ; 108 is the ufual rate of heétic fever in the male fex; 112 
is the number that ufually attends peripneumony, and indeed other 
mternal inflammations not attended with acute pain; 120 the rate 
accompanying inflammatory fever ; and when above this number, it 
is fuppofed to indicate the approach of delirium, When it rifes to 
130 and upwards, it often denotes that ftage that precedes or attends _ 
large confined fuppurations.’ p. 48. 


Qn. the appearance of fymptoms of a putrid difpofition in 
typhus fever, &c. the .pulfe will often rife to this laft number, 
but, the author thinks, never without either delirium or a de- 
gree of fatuity and infenfbility- equivalent to it in affording 
unfavourable prognoftics. 

. Thefe numbers he does not however confider as accurately 
juft, but fuch as are, perhaps with fome fmall latitude, gene- 
rally. received. It is evident, he thinks, that this or any other 
computation deduced from the abfolute number of the pulfe, 
muft be liable to much inaccuracy ; and that it can only hold 
true in cafes wherein the natural pulfe is of the medium 
ftandard. 

Another method which has been employed for the fame 
purpofe, our author alfo confiders as exceptionable, though 
lefs fo than the above. ‘This is that of fixing on the number 
of the natural pulfe, as the ftandard from which the increafe 
is to be computed. : 

The proper method, however, fays he, is to eftimate the 
degree of fever, according to the proportion which the acce- 
Jerated pulfe bears to the natural. yng 
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‘ Thus if the pulfe be permanently quickened in the proportion 
of 1.28 to 1. we may ptonounce the corhmencement of fever or 
the prefence of fever in a fmall degree: if as 1.44 to 1. it denotes 
a confiderable degree of fever and fuch as is the ufual ftate of hec- 
tical perfons when the fever is not in a ftate of exacerbation : if as 
1.493 to 1, it denotes a higher degree of fever and fuch as ufually 
accompanies pleurifies, peripneumonies, and other internal inflam- 
mations not very acute. If as 1.6 to 1. it denotes a great degree 
of inflammatory fever, and is indeed nearly the utmoft pitch of 
permanent acceleration that is confiftent with the’ prefervation of 
the underftanding. . 

‘ If it rifes as high as the proportion of 1.76 to 1. it denotes the 
piteh at which the pulfe ufually is in malignant fevers which fcarce- 
ly ever fails of being attended with delirium and great danger. 
Under fome circumftances this number of the pulfe is rather lefs 
formidable, though ftill very threatening; I mean in the cafe of 
the formation of large fuppurations, particularly fuch as fometimes 
prove the crifes of hectic fevers. 

‘ This method of computation enables us to account for, and to 
reconcile many apparent irregularities and inconfiftencies, ‘Thus 
the pulfe is often thought to indicate a lower degree of fever than 
the other fymptoms import to be prefent. But it is very poflible 
that thefe circumftances, howeyer difcordant they may appear at 
firft fight, may be neverthelefs in ftri& unifon with one another. 
Thus I have witnefled a cafe attended with numerous and evident 
fymptoms of fever, wherein the pulfe did not exceed 40 in a mi- 
ute, a number to all appearance extremely. fmall, even fuppofing 
it to be the one ufual in health. But upon the confideration that 
the natural pulfe in this inftance did not exceed twenty-four beats 
in a minute, the. difficulty ceafed, and the whole appeared regular 
and proportional. For as 24 is to 75, fo is 40 to 125, the laft of 
which numbers’ fhould be confidered, according to the ufual com- 
putation, as the real rate of the pulfe, and which was fully ade- 
quate to the other fymptoms of fever which then occurred.’ P. gr. 


The tabular view which the author has given of this curi- 
ous fubject, is founded on thefe principles, and feems to pro- 
mife fome advantage to the practitioner, a3 explaining more 
exactly the import of certain ftates of the pulfe, 





Moral Beauties of Clarendon: compiled from his Refle@ions on 
the Pfalms of David. And a Seleéion from thofe Pfalms; 
arranged under the appropriate Titles of their various Sube 
jects. 2Vols. 12me. 7s. Boards. Rivingtons. 1796. 

PTE firft earl of Clarendon is more known as a hiftorian 

than as a moralift: but thofe who refle& on the fame of 


his piety and virtue, as well as on his character for intellec- 
tual 
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tual ability, will-readily believe that he was qualified to fuf- 
tain the othce of.a moral and religious inftructor: 

We are informed by the editor of thefe volumes, that ad- 
verfity firft led him to the due contemplation of religion 3 
that the Pfalms of David foothed, inftructed, and confirmed 
his pious impulfes ; and that the refleCtions of lord Clarendon 
perfected in his heart the love of chriftianity, Anxious for 
the produétion of fimilar fenfations.and the like improve- 
ment in the hearts and minds of others, he refolved to call 
the public attention to the,earl’s obfervations, by placing 
them in a new light, and arranging them in a regular form. 

Thefe refleQions were committed to writing during that 
exile to which the earl of Clarendon was fubjeéted by the 
malignancy of faction; and, in a letter from Montpelier to 
his fons, he ftrongly recommended to their perufa! the work 
from which he had deduced his remarks, and which’ had af- 
forded him the Higheft confolation in his retreat. 

The reputation of Clarendon, and the rare occurrence of 
the work from which thefe AZora/ Beauties are drawn, prompt 
us’to give fome extracts, as fpecimens of the earl’s remarks. 

As he treats of juftice with brevity, we will tranferibe the 
feétion which relates to that cardinal virtue. 


‘ Juftice is fo plaufible a virtue, and of that, fovereign influence 
even upon the nature of man, that as no man but pretends to be 
a lover of it, fo in-truth all-men do fometimes, .and in fome cafes, 
_ ufually.adminifter it, if they lofe nothing by it, and can get no- 
thing by. being unjuft. .There is no perfon living that will not be 
juft in. his. fentence and, judgment; there is no man that is not 
ready to fay another ought to keep all his oaths, and obferye ail the 
promifes he hath lawfully made and entered into; and if it be no 
prejudice or inconvenience to- him, he is willing to do fo himfelf : 
but if he finds he hath promifed or fworn to do that, which as the 
cafe now ftands, may bring his perfon in danger, or expofe his 
eftate to damage, which he forefaw not when he entered into thofe 
obligations, his. juftice is at a.ftand, and his charity both begins 
ayd ends at home; this hazard and lofs muft not. be undergone for 
thofe promifes and oaths; and, he finds diftinctions for, his owg 
cafe, which being admitted, deftroy the efience and the end of all 
promifes and. oaths whatfoever: fo corrupted is all our juftice and 
our reafon, when.it is oppofed to our intereft. 

‘ There cannot-be a. greater fcandal and reproach upon, nor a 
greater prefage of ruin-to.a kingdom, than when a fubject hall 
be, able to fly above the reach of.juftice; when great men are 
qualified to do wrong, and. poor men obliged to fubmit to it; 
and jadges look on and do not remedy it: do not, I fay, for 
they cannot fay it is out of their power, . It is the office of 
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judges not only to relieve thofe who come to demand juftice,’ but 
to difcover thofe who terrify them from demanding it; who filence 
their complaints for injuries received, with threatsof greater oppre{- 
fions, A judge is armed to grapple with thefe! proud contemners 
of juftice, and he ought to find them out, that they may be pu- 
nifhed, as well as to punifh them when they arefouwnd out. Juftice 
is in its brighteft luftre, when great and powerful offenders are 
fubdued by it, and fubdued to it; and when the pooreft man en« 
joys what is his own, with the fame fecurity, and with as little ap- 
prehenfion of beirig deprived of it, as the pean man. hath.’ Vol. 


ie -P. 195s 
We thall only fubmit to our readers one other extract: 


and the fubject is interefting; for it involves the duty of 


monarchs. 

‘As kings are God’s deputies and vicegerents-upon earth, and 
thus invefted with all the dignity-and all the power he thinks fit to 
put out of his own hands; fo they are entrufted by him, by the 
wifdom and integrity of their government, and. example, and by 
the impartiality and feverity of their juitice,. to provide for_his,own 
appearance in his great and terrible day ; for no doubt God will 
ufe much the lefs feverity at the day of judgment, as kings and 
princes ufe the authority he hath given them, in the reftraining 
and punifhing of vice and'wiekednefs before that day. * What 
tanner Of man the ruler of a city is, fuch are all they that dwell 
‘therein,’ fays the fon of Syfach. It 'isfo much more in a king- 
dam ; the king’s: living law, his example, ‘and ‘his. dead laws en- 
livetied by his fpirit and vigilance, fittd ‘exeeuted with his feverity, 
bring virtue into reputation, and ‘put yiee outof countenance; in a 
fhort time expel and eradicate all erving and confounding wicked- 
néfs out of a nation, or at leaft drive it into corners, make it lurk 
im the dark, and not dare to thew its face, ‘which is a'great allaying 
of its venom. Sin thay propagate itfelf in fecret places, and fin- 
ners may difpuife thenifelves, and do the more harm, ‘{cattar their 
poifon the more fuccefsfully abroad, by their not. being known; 
but there will be no proud and prefumptuous finners, none that 
will lift their horn on high, who will own, and profefs, and juftify 
the fins they at. ‘I'he courage and virtue of kings will level thofe 
high perfons to their low crimes, and make the one as much con- 
temnéd as the other is hated ; they will never appear in court, never 
in offices, and if it be without honour, it will quickly be without 
fife. It is not the fertile nature of vice that makes it fpread, but 
the funfhine ‘in which it is planted, the countenance’ that is given 
to it that gives it power to do more mifchief ; if it doth not flourifh 
by others, it will ¢‘e of itfelf. ‘ Take away the wicked from be- 
fore the king, aud his throne fhall be eftablifhed in righteoufnefs.’ 


If princes would -induftrioufly and majeftically fupprefs haughty 
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and imperious tran{greflors,:, fuffer none \of..them to come into their 
prefence, their inferior fervants, who are entrufted by them in.the 
execution of their laws, would quickly reform or extirpate inferior 
delinquents, and even {weep the vices out of the nations ; and God 
would recompence:thof? nionarchs for ’the fervice they do hing ia 
providing fo ‘well for their‘own fecurity, by eftablifhing them fo 
firmly that they. fhould never‘ be fhaken + when other monarchies 
and erhpires “fhall be diffolved -by ‘the injuttice, loxury,~ and ‘ims 
ee" that covers their land; the villars of their government thal 

e borné’ up, thete thal be no finking in ftrength or reputation, 
they ‘fhafl five glorioufly and triumphantly, die contentedly and 
cheerfully, and’ be fucceeded by thofe of their own race, and their 
fubjects fhall lament their lofs, and reverence their memories, not 
only as’ the authors of their profperity, but even as the means of 
their falvation. 

¢ Tf it be then fo much in the power of monarchs to reforeh and 

renovate’ their’ “‘fubjetts, to-eftablith their own fecurity and great- 
nefs,. and ‘td do God himfelf fo great ‘and fo acteptable fervice, ie 
would’ be vet’ well ‘worth ‘their ‘confi idering, what account they 
fhall be ablé to'thiake for themfelves, if they ' negleét' to perform 
this work witich was fo ‘eafy forthem to do; and how melancholy 
foever the (rious ‘tefe@ion in general proves, to reflect »whether 
that fuperiority they ‘have enjoyed over others, and their exemp- 
tions from other jurifdictions anid inquifitions, doth not make them 
the more liable ‘to the rigor of the laft tribunal ; whether the croud 
afid multitade of finnérs which muft attend the judgment of ‘that 
difmal day, is not’ like to’ be imputed to their negligence: and re- 
miffnefs ‘at leaft, if not totheir’ wickednefs and ‘example ; and'then 
their fu'periority hath “‘been® purchafed at too: dear a price, when it 
fhall be continued ‘only im a fuperiority of punithment and mifery 
above what ‘their’ ‘vaflals, ‘betrayed by their not having done, their 
duty, fiall ‘be ‘eXeroifed with; now their ambition is at: an end, 
and ‘they ate afhameéd and gtieved that they ever fuffered thenw- 
felvés t6 be tranfported ‘with it. “Their high Condition: fhall: ftill- be 
preférved to them} in a heiglit ‘of torment, and lamentation, -and 
all thofe’ preferences which are reférved till that day, for the moft 
Ggnal ahd glorions. offenders. They thall be tried and judged in 
the fame’ method, and Uy the fame’ rales, as have been practifed by 
themn in their own’ cotrts.’” Vol. it. P. 67. 


From this quotation it appears, that, though the earl was a 
determined enemy to democracy, he was not fuch a flave ta 


royalty, as to fupport | 
‘ The right divine of kings to govern wrong ;’ 


ado&rine which, notwithftanding its extravagant abfurdity, 
{till meets with ‘advocates among the votaries of ‘wally and 
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The Spleen; and other Poems, by Matthew Green. Witha 
prefatory Effay, by F. Aikin, M. D. Small 8v0.  §3. 
Boards, Cadell and Davies. 1796. 


OF all the minor poets there is not perhaps any who 
abounds more in original fentiment and the beauties of 
figurative expreflion, than Mr. Green. Two circuthftances 
have, however, prevented his works from attaining any great 
degree of popularity,—a degree of apagus Sy ich makes 
fome thought in the reader neceflary to relifh their beau- 
ties,—and the want of bulk, which has likewife been the 
reafon that they have not been prefented to the public 
feparately, nor with thofe typographical advantages which, 
in this age particularly, are requifite to catch the eye and 
allure the fancy. The latter objection is obviated by the 
elegant edition, ornamented with defigns by Stothard, which 
has now made its appearance, and the former by the pre- 
fatory Effay prefixed to it by Dr. Aikin, whofe critical tafte 
and well informed judgment have lately been employed in fi- 
milar illuftrations of Armftrong and. Somerville. ‘The follow- 
ing is the general character given by Dr. Aikin of his author— 


‘ The writer before us was neither by education nor fituation in 
life qualified to attain fkill in thofe conftituent parts of poetical 
compofition upon which much of its elegance and beauty depends. 
He had not, like a Gray or a Collins, his-mind early fraught with 
all the ftores of claffic literature; nor could he devote months and 
years of learned leifure.to the exquifite charms of verfification or 
the refined ornaments of diétion. He was a man of bufinefs, who 
had only the intervals of his regular employment to improve his 
mind by. reading and reflection ; and his poems appear to have been 
truly «no more:than  hafty effufions for the amufement of. hiinfelf 
and his particular:friends. ‘Numbers of works thus: produced are 
born and. die. in the circle of every year; and it is only. by the 
ftamp of, real genius that. thefe have been preferved from a-fimilar 
fate. . But mature had beftowed on-the auther a ftrong and quick 
conception, anda wonderful. power, of bringing together. remote 
ideas fo as to produce the moft novel and ftriking effeéts. Noman 
ever thought more copioufly or with more originality ; no man ever 
lefs fell into the beaten track of common-place ideas and expreflions. 
That cant of poetical phrafeology, which is the only refource of an 
ordinary writer, and which thofe of a fuperior clafs find it difficult 
to avoid, is fcarcely any where to be met with in him. He has no 
hackneyed combinations of fubftantives and epithets ; none of the 
tropes and figures of a fchool-bey’s Gradus. Often negligent, fome- 
times inaccurate, and net unfrequently profaic, he redeems his de- 
feéts by a rapid variety of beauties and brilliancies all his own, and 
affords more food to the underftanding or imagination in a line or a 
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couplet, than common writers in half a page. In fhort, if in point 
of verfification, regularity, and correétnefs, his place is fcarcely 
affignable among the poets; in the rarer qualities of variety and 
vigour of fentiment, and novelty and livelinefs of imagery, it would 
not be eafy to find any, in modern times at leaft, who has a tight 
to rank above him.’ Pp. ¥. 


The effayift then enters into a particular critique of the fe- 
veral poems, of which the Sp/een is in every view the moft 
important, Of the fmaller ones, thofe moft noticed are the 
poem on Barclay’s Apology for the Quakers, and the Grotte. 
In the former, the lines— 


* For fo divine and pure a gueft, 
_. “The emptieft rooms are furnifhed beft,” 


could not, Dr. Aikin thinks, be intended as a farcafm, from the 
general air of: the paflage, though it is capable of fuch an in- 
terpretation. The Grotto, though its feparate beauties are 
pointed out by the’ hand of tafte, is certainly, from the total 
want of plan, an. uninterefting piece on the whole, From 
fome of the lines, Dr. Aikin takes occafion to. obferve, that— 


‘ Were we inclined to moralize on the occafion, it might be 
fuggefted, that this difpofition to indulge in gloomy and terrific 
imaginations has been too much encouraged by fome late works of 
fition, which have deligbted in. painting with all the ftrength of 
pencd— , 

: ‘ . in antique hall 
The moonlight monfters on the wall, 
And fhadowy fpectres darkly pafs ) 
Trailing their fables on the grafs.’  P. xxvii. 

We hope this publication will contribute to place the author 
of the Spleen in lis juft-rank among our poets.. | 








4 Tour to the Tfté of Wight, illuftrated with Righty Views, drawn 

- and engraveil in Aqua Tinta, “By Charles Tomkins: 2 Vols. 

Royal 8v0. 31. 35. “Boards.” Large Paper §/. 5s. ‘ Kearfley. 
996, 4-28 : 


1 
THE picturefque fcenes_of the Ifle, of Wight, have long 
~ employed the pen of the traveller, and the pencil of the 
artift; but, if we may judge from the contents of thefe vo- 
lumes, the opportunities of exercifing the curiofity of the one 
and the tafte of the other, are as yet by no means exhaufted. 
The work includes, befides a map of the ifland, eighty plates, 
the fubjeéts of which are, with avery few exceptions, well 
chofen, and the execution equally fpirited and delicate. Out 
of fo confiderable a number entitled to thefe commendations, 
it may feem invidious to employ any feverity of —a 
on 
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fion on the few. that appear to us exceptionable: we thal! ne> 
verthelefs briefly mention our objections. The three plates 
reprefenting the tomb-flone at Carifbrooke, the coffin of king 
Charles’s fecond daughter, and the ancient monkifh -monu- 
ment, might very well have been fpared, efpecially the latter, 
whichis peculiarly uninterefting. The antique cheft at Shanks 
lin, is in a fimilar predicament. The fore-ground of the pore 
entitled * Fre/bwater,’ and the figures upon it, betray marks of 
hafty execution, of which indeed the natural arch of rock on’ 
- the right alfo partakes. The view of the * Meding River, and 
that. of the * Entrance to Fre/bwater Cave,’ though beautiful 
in many refpects, are lefs fpirited- than the reft ; the view of 
Fairlee is rather fomdres ‘and in the plates of * Barnfley Wood,’ 
and the ‘ Entrance into Newport,’ the eye is offended by an 
irregular diftribution of the lights. irae 

The letter-ptefs exhibits'a fpecimen of beautiful typography. 
in the Preface we are told— 


¢ It, was not the original intention of the author to have given any 
more|than‘a fhort account of each of the views, which he prefent- 
ed to the public; but finding, that though there were feveral hifto- 
ries of the ifland, fome of.them:.were become fcarce, and’ none 
contained any direction by which the traveller could guide his fteps, 
an fearch of the many beautiful fitoations abounding in the-ifland, 
he was induced to change his purpofé, and after giving the beft hif- 
torical account, which he cculd fele&t, for the narrow limits of his 
work, and adding fome. particulars not mentioned by former writers, 
he has fubjoined a:complete,defcription of the country, by which 
the reader may have an opportunity of going through the ifland, 
without mifling any object that is worthy of his attention.’ Pp. v. 


., As this part of Mr. Tomkins’s plan is to be regarded rather 
as a fecondary object, we are.not difappointed. to. find that 
the hiftorical matter included in it aims chiefly at illuftrations. 
He prefents us, however, with fome few fubjects that cannot 
fail to intereft the antiquarian, and many that may be of fingu- 
lar value to thofé who vifit the ifland for mere amufement. 
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a gsm POLITICATL. 

An Effay on the Caufes and Viciffitudes of the French Revolution, 
including a Vindication of General La Fayette’s Chara&er. Tranf- 


lated from the French by a Citizen of France. Sve. 15. 6d, 
Debrett. 1797. 


HE firft objeé& of this writer is to prove that the French revo» 
lution was not the work of La Fayette; or of the popular 
party in France; but that, on the contrary, it arofe natnrally and 
; neceflarily 
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neceffarily from the opprefioss ‘of the government, and from the 
ruin of the finances by the wanton and mifchievous wars in which 
the ambition of its rulers had’ involved it:. That this is, in our-opi- 
nion, a true ftatement, we have long fince intimated to our read- 
ers. Previous to the revolution, our author reprefents the higher 
claffes, and particularly the courtiers, as depraved beyond the com- 
mon. ftandard of profligacy ; and’the lower orders, the mere po* 
pulace, as ignorant, brutal, and debafed. Information, -fpirit, and 
independence, were almoit exclufively confined to the intermediate 
orders, to the fecondary nobility, who were kept from thé feat of 
favour and depravity, by a tafte for retirement and-domeftic enjoy- 
ment, ‘and to that numerous and refpectable body called the haut 
tiers etat, which of itfelf fupplied more than three-fourths of the 
magiftracy and clergy. La Fayette, it appears, chiefly owed his re- 
putation to the part which he had taken in the American war, which 
was a circumftance that powerfully induced the people of France to 
inquire into the principles of government. 

The project of the cour plenizre excited a general clamour of in- 
dignation through the kingdom ; and the aflembly of the notables 
led even the higher orders to {peculate upon the government, In 
calling the ftates-general, either from the neceflity of the times or 
an overfight of the court, the interval before the elections was too 
fhort to leave room for intrigues ; and confequently the electors, un- 
prejudiced and unmoved by any motives but their country’s welfare, 
gave their fuffrages in general to able and refpeétable men. 

The events of the sth of October 1789 are charged by this au- 
thor to two caufes,—the intrigues of the courtiers, who (he afferts) 
had actually formed a plot for conveying the king to fome diftant 
part,—and the infamous defign of the Orleans faction, who.wiflied 
to take advantage of the ferment in the public mind, which thefe 
reports occafioned, to enable their emiflaries to afafinate the whole 
of the royal family, which, was the immediate objet of the ban- 
ditti who firft proceeded to Verfailles. This defign was fruftrated 
by the arrival of La Fayette and the Parifian militia ; * and this crifis 
would have ended without a drop of blood being fhed, had not ¢de 
court refufed to'entruft La Fayette with the interior guard of the pa~ 
laec, during the night of the sth of October.” This isa new fac, 
and certainly places the character of La Fayette in a higher light 
than it even ftood before. It was in confequence of this that La 
Fayette infifted on the duke of Orleans quitting the country. 

The farmation of the Jacobin club our author afcribes-wholly to 
the intrigues of the Orleans faction, -Many of the real patriots, he 
aflerts, were originally in?uced, ‘under falfe pretences, to have their 
names infcribed on the lift: but though foeme of them. remained, 
even. after the defigns of the incendiaries were manifeft, in the hope 
of refifting the chief diforganifers, it was ip vain; and they. were 
Joon overpowered and expelled; Men ‘were factificed by the 

Jacobins, 
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Jacobins, not merely to party animofity, but to individual-enmity 
and revenge. 

Our author blames the conduct of the soiiticna affembly in 
fome inftances, and particularly in ‘ yielding to. thoie unfortunate 
ecclefiaftical regulations which proved the fource of fo many dif- 
turbances ;’ but on the whole he thinks they-acted for the good of 
their country. One of the moit unfortunate meafures was electing 
Pethion mayor of Paris, who, according to this author, was privy 
and confenting to the murder of Mandat on the gth of Auguft, to 
prevent his executing the order for the defence of the Tuilleries, 
which Pethion himfelf liad given. Our author very clearly proves, 
that, whatever might have been the intentions of the king, he could 
not, with the limited powers which the conftitution had vettedin him, 
effect any thing hoftile to liberty ; confequently, the infurreétion on 
the roth of Auguft was wanton and wicked. ‘ To fum up’ (fays our 
author) ‘ the confequences attending the 10th of Auguft, it was 
the fource of all public misfortunes, without being produétive of 
any good.’ We difapprove as heartily as he does of this. horrid 
tragedy ; yet, as mere fpeétators of political tranfaétions, we may 
be allowed to hint a doubt,—whether, if the monarchical conftitu- 
tion had remained, the French would have difplayed that wonder- 
ful energy which they have done againft their foreign aflailants. 

The remainder of the pamphlet confifts of a very full, and we 
may add,-a fatisfactory defence of La Fayette. The Fela saladg is evi- 
dently a man of moderate and rational principles, attached to the 
monarchical conftitution of 1789, but a fincere friend to liberty ; 
and the pamphlet is, on the whole, an important and interefting 


publication. 


Ambo; the King and the Country: or the Danger of French Invafion 
xepelled by Britif2 Union. A Letter addreffed to all true Anti- 
gallicans.. With a comparative View of the Population of Great 
Britain and Eyance. Sve. 15. 6d. Clarkes 1796. 


From the title of this pamphlet we were led to expeét an anfw er 
to Mr. O’Bryen’s Utrum Horum ; but the author, without con- 
defcending to anfwer that gentleman’ $ pofitions, purfues his own 
track quietly and peaceably, endeavouring to perfuade the miniftry 
and the oppofition to agree upon a truce, “until a peace can be ob- 
tained with our public enemies. This does not feem founded upon 
the opinion that war is fo cafy a matter as not to require the correét- 
ing aid of oppoftion in condu@ing it: quite the contrary ; he thinks 
ita very troublefome bufinefs, and tkerefore would not have the 
minifter difturbed either by the oppofition, or by his own colleagues, 
in the courfe of his management, His opinion of the abilities of 
the prefent minifter may therefore be thought to be very great; but 
from the whole tenour of the pamphlet, we are pérfuaded that he 


would think as favourably of any other pre/ent minifter ;" the accir 
dental 
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dental poffeflion of power being with him a fufficient claim to the 
fupport of all ranks and of all parties. Who this fapient advifer 
is, we really have not the honour to know. From his ftyle he does 
not appear to have been ufed to writing ; and from his matterit is 
not probable that he is often guilty of thinking.. A more lame'and 
impotent defence of an abfurd argument (if it deferves the name) 
we have feldom met with. On recollection, however, we deem it 
not improbable that he may have taken a leffon in one of our new 
fchools of political logic ; ex. gr. §I do not pretend to fay the 
French will certainly come; on. the contrary, I have afferted they 
will not, unlefs they are mad: but they are mad: they therefore 
may come!’ Had he delayed the publication of his. pamphlet a 
little lenger, he might have graced this propofition with a Q. E. D. 


A Letter to-his Grace the Duke of Portland, being a Defence of the 
Condud? of his Majefty’s Minifters, in fending an Ambaffador to 
treat for Peace with the French Dire@tory, againft the Attack 
made upon that Meafure by the Right Hon. Edmund Burke ; and 
an Endeavour to prove that the permanent Eftablifhment of the 
French Republic is compatible with the Safety of the Religious and 
Political Syftems of Europe. By James Workman, E/q, of the 
Middle Temple. 8vo. 2s, 6d. Owen, 1797. 


The réveries of Mr. Burke on the fubje& of the former part of 
this pamphlet, did not deferve fo refpectable an oppofer. There 
is no doubt with rational people of the propriety of a negotiation 
for peace with the French republic ; the great queftion is, —whe- 
ther the minifters are not to be feverely reprobated for laying down 
fuch conditions for the’ negotiation, as could not be accepted. 
The fecond propofition—that the permanent eftablifhment of the 
French republic is compatible with the fafety of the reft of Europe, 
cannot appear paradoxical, except to Mr.: Burke and his adherents, 
if he has ftill any left.in this kingdom.» Yet as there.are fome judi- 
cious remarks on the nature of the prefent French government, and 
a ftriking comparifon: is drawn.between many features in its confti- 
tution and our own, the leifure of fome of our readers; will not 
be mifemployed on this pamphlet ;. and. they. will rife from .the per- 
ufal of it with many of their prejudices corrected, 


Rights of Nature, againfg the Ufurpations of Eftablifinients, A 
Series of Letters'to the People, 'in Reply to the falfe Principles of 
Burke. Part the Second. Containing Fir ft Principles? or Ele- 
ments of Natural and Social Rights. The Orivin, aid Diftribu- 
bution of Property. And — The ‘Feudal Syftem. By Fohn 
Thelwall. 8vo. 25. 6d. Symonds. ‘ 1796. 


However differently mea may judge concerning the political 
principles of Mr, Thelwall, there can be no doubt but that he af- 


. fords a fingular example of a man improving ‘his talents and gain- 


ji: ig reputation undgr Confiderable difadvantages, 


In 
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In the firft of this courfe of letters, publifhed two or-three 
months fince *, we difcovered evident marks of precipitation, theugh 
we could uot help tracing, at the fame time, fuch inftances ‘of 
ability as entitled it to fome praife. 

In the former letter Mr. Burke’s principles were fully ftated, 
and fome of his pofitions fairly confuted. Much as we admire 
the talents of Mr. Burke, he undoubtedly has giver his adverfa- 
ties great advantages over him, by grounding his firft principles of 
logic on the maxims of the fifth century; at leaft his opponents 
will take this advantage: and even his friends muft acknowledge 
that his préemifés are too many, and too unconnected, to ferve asa 
bafis of juft reafoning. 

Mr. Thelwall, having contrafted in this letter the principles of 
Mr. Burke, or the principles, as he. terms it, ef the Gothic cuftu- 
mary, and thofe of nature, traces them in the.next through their 
refpective fyfiems, and illuftrates their- refpective .operations upon 
the condition, the morals, and the happineds of men. 

There are feveral parts of this letter. that may be read with.ad- 
vantage by all parties, at this feafon more particularly, when the 
fituation of the poor is about to be made the.fubje@ of public dif- 
cuffion. ~ 

Some parts of it, indeed, particuls uly what relates to, agricultu- 
ral i improvement s, will ot ‘be highly approved,, perhaps, by; great 
proprietors. Mr. Thelwall, however, with confiderable calmnefs 
and moderation, produces fome i ingenious arguments, ‘and fupports 
them by public faéts and re{peétable authorities. 


‘ There are, J know, among the well-meaning advocates of pre- 
vailing fyftems, fome who fpecioufly maintain the advantages of 
accumulation; on the grounds of general expediency: upholding 
its‘two-fold operation, in promoting an. encreafed produétion, and 
the advancement of knowledgeand civilization, 

‘ 1. Agricultural improvements, it is faid; on account of the 
flow returns of profit, and the great expence with which they are 
attended, ‘require: large capitals.. «Without thefe, new lands could 
not be:brought into cultvation, nor could the old be properly im- 
proved : labour could not»be-diminiflred by thofe machines and in- 
ventions thatabound among a nation of capitalitts ; ; nor could ‘thofe 
ionumerable-experiments be made, by which the produétive powers 
of the earth are fo confiderably encreafed, 

¢ It is fomewhat extraordinary, I confefs, to heat fuch argu- 
ments.in a country which boafts (with fufficient foundation) its 
extenfive—L might fay, enormous capitals; but in which, never- 
thele{s, a third , part of the land actually remains ancuftiva ted’; 
while the wages of the agricultural lcbourer will not furnith him 
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with mere bread and cloathing, and the produét of the cultivated 
foil, notwithitanding its vaunted fertility, and the penury of fo 
darge a portion of the people, is inadequate to the aétual confump- 
tion. But in faét, in the-difcuffion of ‘this queftion, .all that has 
Been advanced in favour of the capitalift might fafely be admitted, 
and yet the mifchiefs of territorial:accumulation be fufficiently de- 
monftrated : for production is not, or at leaft ought not-to: be,. the 
fole objeét of agricultural labour; or, indeed, of any fpecies of 
induftry, in civil fociety. ‘There is another objeét, if poffible, ftill 
more important—General and impartial diftribution: and diftribu- 

tion, with refpect to the common neceffaries of life, to be impar« 
tial, muft be equal: for all have mouths, and all ought to be fed— 

the labourer who toils, and {weats, and freezes in the field, as much 

as the capitalift, who furnifhes the land to be cultivated, did’ the 

ftock to be employed in cultivation. It’ is ‘privilege enough “for 

wealth to’ monopolize the luxuries of the earth, and decide, with 

fickly caprice, between pheafant and ortolan—Burgundy and Cham- 

pagne; in the prefent ftate of fociety, bread and milk, and meat 

and beer, ~and thofe in full abundance, and warm clothing,’ and a 

well-covered bed, and a winter's fire, are to be reckoned among 

the abfolute rights of the productive labourer and his family. The 

indolent and the profligate, alone, fhould ever tafte of penury. 

* Where this diftribution is neglected, increafed produétion is 
but an infulting mockery, and aggravates the evils it fhould re- 
move. Civil fociety, under fuch circumftances, becomes a griev- 
ous yoke; and agricultural fcience, ‘not a bleffing but a curfe: for, 
better is a little that is well diftributed, thanmuch that is monopo- . 
lifed and wafted ; and {mall indeed ‘would be the labour, if equally 
divided, (perhaps not three hours in a day, even under the rudeft 
circumftances of cultivation) that would be neceffary to furnith 
the individual with better fubfiftence than the labourer now enjoys. 
The faét is, that, whatever progrefs may be made, from acctumu- 
lation, in the invaluable fcience of agricultural produétion, the 
wafte and luxury of the proprietor will always more than keep 
pace with the improvement: and the mafs will, accordingly, be 
depreffed and beggared, by that very abundance which. themfelves 
produce: a ftatement which, with refpeét to this country, in par- 
ticular, may be clearly demonftrated from the facts contained in 
“ Davis’s Cafe of Labourers in Hufbandry,” and the * Reprefen- 
tation of the Lords.of the Committee of Council on Corn,” quot- 
ed inp. 49 of that work. Thence it plainly appears, that the effi- . 
cient produce (that is to fay, the proportion of the production to 
the confumption) has decreafed, to the value of an annual million, 
during the laft thirty years (in which almoft all the fmall farms in 
the nation have been fwallowed up by the vulture-maw of accu- 
mulation.) “On an wa. of nineteen years,” fays the reprefen- 
tation, *‘ ending in 1765, the corn exported from this country pro- 
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duced a clear profit of 651,000!.;.- but on‘an average of eiglitéen 
yeats, ending in.1758, we'paid to foreigners, for afupply of cor, 
no lefs than 291,0001. ; making an-annual difference to this coun- 
try of 942,0001.” © Since “that time the évit has incdlculdbly ens 
ereafed: - Hiencé the | crowing mifery of the ‘poor, and all the dread> 
tub et cetera which make the prefent ftate of fociety fo — alanine 
ing.’ “Ps go. | 
Scar city of Specie no 1 CRY for “Ala: Tt, or — Briti—fi Opulence unime 
paired, “By Simeon..Pope, Author of & A Letter to, the Rig ht 
~ Honourable, 3c. Lord Mayor of the City ,of London, on the Na- 
tional Debt and Refources, Fc. Fe." gto. 25, Richardfon, 

1797; 

Vapid unmeaning declamation ! | The little argument mixed with 
it might be. contained in a penny pamphlet; anda great part of 
that, argument is falfe. What fhall we fay of a writer, who in his 
firft page afcribes the gloom on the nation to the ¢ infidious machina- 
tions of internal enemies;’ and throughout the following pages 
afcribes the utmoft praife to the minifter, for that aét which is the 
great ground for general alarm? The unequivocal firmnefs of the 
national bank, he tells us, is * confirmed’ by the two houfes of 
parliament ; and after this * legiflative aflay,’ its credit * is ftamped 
with a property, {piendid, intrinfic, and immenfe.’ Now both 
thefe propofitions may eafily be proved to be falfe. , 

, ¥ft,_ on the unequivocal firmnefs of the bank. It ufed to be a 
proverb, as firm as the bank.’ . That firmnefs depetided on the 
conviction in the mind of the fpeaker, that cafh mighit at any mo- 
ment be had for a bank-note. This degree of firmnefs is gone; 
for a very fmall quantity of cafh is now to be proeured by a 
bank-note. The declaration of all the world cannot give firmnefs, 
walefs it clearly proves that there is property to fatisfy the demands 
of evéry creditor, and that this property may be got at by. any cre~ 
ditor > but if the:property fhould confift in. few certain valuables, 
and in a large debt from a very powerful perfon either unable or 
unwilling to pay it, the confidence of the creditor in the fecurities 
is very much weakened... Now the declaration of the, two houfes 
points out to a very powerful debtor; and it is this debtor who him- 
felf orders that the bank fhould pay but a fmall portion of every 
bill brought to it.for payment. Confequently the firmnefs of the 
bank. is not unequivogal ; .but, as far as this argument goes, its cre- 
dit is certainly very mueh weakened. 

ady ‘The credit of the bank is faid to have been * ftamped by the 
Jegiflative affay with a property fplendid, intrinfie, and_immenfe ;’ 
and the writer makes ao. feruple of afferting, that, all debts being 
paid, the bank is worth fixteen millions. Hear his words, and ad 
mire his afurance— 


¢ Jn-illwfteation of the eredit which attaches to folid orentety. 
and 
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and of the public, confidence that refults from a demonftration of 
it, let me again refer to the late report of a committee of both 
ts of parliament, re{peéting | the affairs of the national bank, 
and whofe auguft teftimony hath ftamped it with fo honourable a 
proof of affluence and ftability. i appeared to thefe committees, 
after the moft folemn inveftigation, that the outftanding debts of 
the bank are about 13,000,001. and the affets and effeéts of the 
company above 17,090,000. To this is to be added.the Compa- 
ny’s capital of 11 ,686, Sool. which government cannot pay off bur 
at par. Hence it is obvious that the entire ‘property ‘of the bank, 
after every debt 1s difcharged, amount to neaf the immenfe fum of 
fixteen millions.’ p. 14. 


_ Now the fallacy .of. this. fasemnentid is certainly not in oe commit» 
tees, but in the writer. The committees declare firnply a fad: , 


Onit- ftanding debts. - - - * fs "D$,000,000 
suuAffets - : 2 a = 17,000,009 » 
Due from government - 2 4 13686,800: > 


~ Now of thefe affets how much is computed for bank buildings 
and other property, which, being brought to market, may not pro 
duce the furh at which they ate eftimated ? If alfo, ‘as it is aiferted, 
fome part of thefe affets fhould confift in a debt dué from the mi- 
hifter, the value, of that debt, which is hourly depreciating; muft 
be eftimated; and ‘as to the capital, eftimated at’ 11,686,800ls: wwe 
fay that it is worth no fuch thing. We ard to confider its value at 
this morhent; that is, what will a perfon now give for t1,686,800f. 
bearing intereft at ‘three per cent, and which ‘government ¢annet 
pay off but at par? We diminifi the fum, atcofding to the peetett 
value 6f monty, nearly ohe half: 

Our author goes on— 


¢ With what an honourable wreath does the refult of this parlia- 
mentary inquiry twine the brows of the bank directors! What! a 
there of proud exultatioh, fatisfaction and: moraly to every pro- 
prietot |’ Py 15. 


Here we Cannot unite our teftiniony to” >that of ~ writer ; for 
we ate hot yet Certain that the bank is folvent as tothe public cre- 
ditor, betaufe we dd tot know the exaétvalue Of thé afleis and 
fuppofing it to be folvent ‘to’ the public: creditor, the’ proprietors 
have no grotind for proud exultation ; for it does not appear thit 
when the accounts ate fettled, miach “will: femdint to -bé divided 
among them. In arguing upon this queftion,: five parties are to be 
conlidéred, the public créditor, the private *creditor or:bank pre- 
prietor, the batik as a banking- -Houfe; the ddminiftration of goverir- 
hient or tation ‘as a debtor, and: other individuals as debtors. 
Now the bank, as a bankiiig-houfe, may be folvent ; that is, it may 
pay twenty. fhillings in the pound to all its creditors, and yet be in 


& very bad tate as a company’: for the individital proprietors, to 
‘Aaz make 
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make good this payment, rhay lofe rot only the fhares which they. 
have, but great part.of their private fortunes. ‘This may be the 
real {tate of the bank at this moment, for aught we can tell, If a 
‘ftatute of bankruptcy were taken out againft it, and the debt, as it 
is called, of the nation to it ‘flrould ‘be fo “undervalued, that the 
ftocks being now at fifty, thi¥ fudden influx ‘of new’ paper, with 
other calamities, fhould depreciate them to thirty, ‘the fhares of the 
bank propfietors ‘would be worth fittle or nothing’ but ftill' the pub- 
lic would not be a lofer. The bank fhould be confidered as merely 
a banking-company ; and the fault lies in attributing more confe= 
quence to it thin it deferves. If the bank becomes bankrupt, 
more individuals will be put to inconvenience than when a-country 
‘bank breaks; but the Englifh nation is not to be alarmed by the 
breaking of any commercial company-in the-country. - : 
Our author calls the order of council to the bank a falutary -or 
der. It is not our bufinefs to interfere with matters of ftate: but 
the page of hiftory informs us that trade is of a very. delicate na+ 
ture, and that whenever the government of other countries has_in- 
terfered with it as a party in the profits, or to create‘a particular in- 
fluence, the nation has always been a fufferer. A king of Eng- 
land, it. is faid, extorted money from the Jews by drawing their 
teeth ; he gained a temporary refource, but loft his credit. We 
hope. that no fatal confequences may enfue from the order of coun- 
cil;; but of, this we are confident, that the utmoft wifdom is necef- 
fary to ward.of {uch evils as have befallén other nations in fimifar 
circumftances; and we do not hefitate to fay, that, without this 
-wifdom on the part of the adminiftration, the bank direétors, and 
the monied iritereft in general, as well as prodigious fortitude and 
patience on the part of the people, this country has fuffered more 
by the fingle act.of ftopping the bank, than by all the expenditures 
of the prefent calamitous war. hee 
‘Remarks on a@ Letter relative to the late Petitions to Parliament, for 
the Safety and Prefervation of his Majefty’s Perfon, and for the 
more effeually, preventing Seditious Meetings and Affemblics ; 
with compleat Abftrads of the feveral Claufes contained in each 
Bill. For; the Ufe of the, Public. By Sir Edward. Harrington, 
Rut. Author of an Excurfion from Paris to, Fontainbleau; a 
Schiazo om Genius; and Defultory Thoughts on the French Na- 
tion, &Fc.) Sve. 15, 6d. Longman, 1796. 


We mutt refer our readers to Crit. Rev. Vol. XII. ps 342, New 
Arr. for ‘our accouttt of this author’s Defultory: Thoughts, &c. It 
is impoffible for us to {peak in different’ terms of the: prefent piece 
of pateh-work.. Within the fpace of forty-three pages, we have 
upwards of forty-five quotations from Shakfpeare, as:devoid of or- 
der, connettion, or application, as thofe which,decotated the for- 
mer ¢firfion, His-facility in quoting from Shakfpeare, however, — 
° entitles 
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entitles him to fome credit as a man of mere memory :—nay more 
—he has learned ta guibéle from that great writer. 

‘ Members of parliament, in oppofition, muft be in the very 
laft ftate of defperation, to join in any of the meafures of thefe 
people, againft the adminiftration of affairs; but, indeed, with re- 
fpect to the political principles of thefe gentlemen, I-believe, that 
if the: adminiftration °were compofed of angels, or minifters of 
grace, they would revolt againft them, on the engelical principles 
of enjoying fome of the angels themfelves !? P.27, ) >) 

Sir Edward is a firm believer in the good effects of -the treafon 
and fedition bills, and more than hints that we have yet rather too 
much liberty. From the fpirit of his pamphlet, we may infer that 
this would not be the cafe, if he were appointed di€tator of the 


country, ‘or even filled the place of one of ‘the minifterial angels. 


Hiftorical Epochs of the French Revolution, tranflated from the 
French of H. Gaudemetz, a French Clergyman Emigrent in Eng- 
land. Dedicated, by Permiffion, to his Royal Highne/s the Duke 

_ of York, by the Rev. Dr. Randolph. To which is fubjoined, with 
confiderable.. Additions, the third Edition of the Fudgment and 
Execution of, Lowis XVI. King of France ;.with a Lift of the 
Members of the National Convention, who voted for and againft 
his Death ; and the Names of many of the moft confiderable Sif 

_ ferers in the Courfe of the French Revolution, diftinguifted accord- 

~ ing to their ‘Principles. 8v0. 45. Boards, Dilly. 1796. ° 

- "This work will be ufeful to thofe who wih to refrefh their me- 

mories ,with a review of the yarious eyents of the French revolu- 

tion, or that purpofe it appears to be fufficiently accurate, and 
devoid of prejudice. A different arrangement, however, would 
have siafwetedt better for confultation, and would at the’ fame time 
have conftituted a general index to all hiftorical accounts of the 
revolution, We recommend fuch an arrangement to the editor, 

The lifts at the end of the * Judgment and’ Execution of Louis,’ 

are very valuable, 


A Letter‘to the Lord Marquis of Buckingham, Knight of the moft 

Noble Order of the Garter, Fc. Fc. Hew chiefly on the Subje of 
. the numeraus Emigrant. French Priefssand others of the Church of 

Rome, refident and maintained in England at the Public Exxpence 3 
. and on the Spirit and Principles of that Church Sacred and Politic 

cal, By a Layman, 8vo, 15, 6d.. Owen. '1796, 

The.cry of ‘No Pagpery’ has been dormant fince the memorable 
riots.in June 1780, as if the’ proteftapt mob.bad burnt out all dread 
and fufpicion. ,. It is. now revived, however, by a gentleman 
whofe elegance of ftyle, at leaft, diftinguifhes him from the com- 
mon. race of pamphlet-writers, and who, from having ftudied the 
fubject with attention, has rifen to no inconfiderable portion of 
ae, Aa 3 ecal 
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dealin his endeavours to avert the revival of popery in thefe king- 
doms. He fufpeéts that this may be effeéted’ by the-ntimerous 
emigrant priefts who are now fharing liberally of the national 
bounty; and he advances fome facts to-prove that this is their de- 
figu : but’ he argues more in point from the unextinguithed fpirit of 
profelytifm fhich their condué evinces. How far he is juftified 
in throwing fufpicion on the charaéter of the bifhop of St; Pol de 
Leon, and how far his arguments are confifteat. with the libera 
{pirit of the times, we fhall not at prefent inquire. He has, how- 
ever, {poken his fears with great freedom, and calls with energy on 
the Jeading men, both of church and ffate, to avert the impending 
evil, ‘The eitabli fhment of fchools of education among the emi- 

rants, into which the Exglit poor are received, is certainly a vio- 

tien of the laws, and an object worthy of the attention of go- 
vernment; but we confefs ourfelves inclined to doubt the fa&. In 
other refpedts, the hints our author throws out, ought perhaps to 
mect with fome confideration. He treats the fubjett as in’ every” 
point diftin& from the caufes or objeéts of the war, ‘and fteers clear 
of all political bias, Gr ahy allufion, unlefs very diftant, to politi- 
cal controverfy.. ‘He diftrufts the papifs, and argues for the re- 
ftrictions which have been lately removed from them: 


T he Trial of Mr. T. S. Gillett, formerly Mer chant, of Bourdeaux, 

: thar ed with going to: France without.a Paffport, contrary to the 
“ third Article of the Traitorous Corre/pondence AE ; with his Ad- 
drefs to. the Pyblic, in Fupification of his Conduct. Bue, Is, 
Jordan. ‘1796. 


Mr. Gillett, it appears, had a paffport to go to France: :but the 
time of it being fuppofed to be expired, and-he being refufed. an- 
other, he prefumed to make ufe of the one he had formerly obtain- 
ed. This. conftituted his crime, if it may be fo called ; and no- 
thing worfe appeared upon his trial,—if a ceremony of the kind 
given here deferves. that name... For this he was fentenced to two 
thonths’ imprifonment. His treatment, both before and after his ar~ 
reft, he complains of, as highly difgraceful to the parties concern= 
éd ; and he makes this laft. appeal ‘to the public as an impartial 
judge. We can.only repeat his own words: ‘ It is the privilege of 
the injured to complain; but complaint will have: little avail againft 
the weight of authority.” 


The Call of the Houfe, of a New Way to get into Place; in which 
the Beauties of French Compofilion ‘and Elccution are’ critically 
difeuffid; and fraternally addieffed, (as Modéls-of Tnitation) to 
the, Membersof. Oppofition, in the Houfe' of Commons. By Serib-’ 
lerus*Repablicanas. ®ve, °15.6d. ‘Owen. ‘1796. 
This author, if not the heir of all the wit and fpirit of Martinus 


| Senpiceas 8) » Pobesivs a at teat fueh a agit, as marks him one of the 
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family. He divides the beauties of, French compofition and elocu” 
tion. into three claffes; 1. The concife and nervaus; 2, The copi- 
-gus and fweet’; 3. The vehement and fublime :, and, truth to fav, 
he has not been, unfuccefsful. in fupplying thefe claffes from the 
fpeeches of- the orators, and the. letters. of the F rench commifiion- 
ers. We fhall feleé& fome {pecimens for ve. amufement of our 
readers— 

The Concisg and Nervovws. 

-¢ } accept your miffion, and promife to bring the tyrant: of 
Spain to your bar.’ Gaflon, | 

4 We would not take any prifoners, till we were tired with 
killing,’ . La Cofe and Beaudot, commiffoners. 

‘I am, fetting out for Bavai, for which I’ will order fouupe 
maigre.’ Dumont, ~ 

* Damn you, ‘fcoundrels ! Vr Herbert. 

‘ Our horfes are killed with fatigue, and we are phyfically ex- 
haufted, but mentally invigorated—I am going to mount my horfe 
—Adiev.’ . Berthier. 

‘ Viétory !—Damnation ! I am in a hurry ! y Catia: 

The vewBMENT and suBLIME. 

# Let Nantes. be quiet—I will go to hell to exterminate the ene- 
mies of my country.’ Merlin of Thionville. 

¢- Who can dire& a thinder-ftorm Well; fuch is the revolu- 
‘tion—TIts flights muft‘not-be checked. “Far bet from’ us to have 
an idea of moderation.’ ‘ Collit D’ Herbois. 

‘ The enemy are ainioft furrounded—It only remains for them 
to drink up the Rhine, or pais it.’ Deleambe. aes 

* Citizen prefident,: the French armies—-do not give me time to 
draw my breath.’ - Barreré, 7 

« Let the treacherous and ferocious Britons be aflailed from every 
fide, det the whole republic form one volcano,launching upon them 
its devouring lava, and the infamous ifland, whjch.gave thefe exe- 
crable moatters | birth, be fwallowed up by the fursounding feas.’ 
Fouche.’ 


An Inquiry inte the Canes of Iifolorncies in Retail Bufineges, with 
Hints for their Prevention ; and the Plan of a Fund for the Relief 
of Decajeds Tradefmen, their Widows, Children, or Orphans, 
By Fohn Gell, of Lewes.) ‘809. ‘/1s:* Rickman. 1796. 


The plan recommended hete for the relief of décayed tradefmen 
is republifhed from a tract entitled’ **An Addrefs to the Manofaétu- 
rers and Traders of Great-Britain,” printed in'1787.. The remarks 
of Mr, Gell are in general fenfible and appofite.~ Ifthe has not — 
wholly reached the fourte of our increafing: bankruptcies, he has 
made confiderable advances ‘by tracing them to a {pirit of monopo- 
ly, and fome defeéts in our laws. "He'onght to ‘obferve, however, 
that his p/amis:a care for the diforder, but'not a predentative, which 


would be the more defitable‘contributidn to ott national welfare. 
Aas POETT. 
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Tales Sentimental, Clerical, and Mifcellaneous, with Gravities and 
Levities, for the U/fe of the Ladies. By Ifaac Mirror, Efq. of 
the Middle Temple, Author of Menfa Regum, with its Deffert, 
Se. Sc. 1t2m0. Owen. 1796. 


Mr. Ifaac Mirror feems to have.a very high opinion of his own 
abilities to divert. the public ; -we, fincerely wifh we could concur 
with him.in this idea ; but. we.muft-confefs, we have met in thefe 
tales with much of denise, little of gravity, a great deal of trafh, 
not a ray of poetry, and avery. flight {prinkling of wit and hu- 
mour. ‘The dedicating them to the ladies is an unprovoked infult 
upon the fex, fiace they are totally. devoid. of that elegance which 
might be fuppofed to render them agreeable to women; and parti- 
cularly, fince much of the humour, -if humour it be, that he ex- 
hibits, is drawn from the turbid fountain.,of impure ideas and in- 
delicate allufion.—-The author is evidently of the {chool of Peter 
Pindar ; but as Peter’s chief merit confifts in originality, his mode 
of writing is not a proper objec of imitation. 

As Ifaac Mirror intimates his defign of publifhing another vo- 
lume, we would remind him that laughing, as.fome author fays, is 
a more ferious thing than many men are aware of, All thofe pro- 
ductions of wit whi¢h have ftood the teft of criticifm, have been 
the offspring of judgment, tafte, and learning, no lefs than of an 
original vein of pleafantry, That our readers may judge whether 


we have properly appreciated the merits of this writer, we fhall 
fubjoin the following {fpecimen— 
‘ THE DYING PENITENT. 


“ Thus, holy fir! averting evil, 
You think ’tis fair to cheat the devil.” 
“¢ Cheat him ?)—Aye, cheat him well, or fick ; 
Thus many a pious heretic k 
Has cogy’d the die‘at Jatt, and chous’d old-Nick. 
Thus—hold !—we’ll give e’en him his due : 
How’ ftands th’ account ’twixt him and you ?”— 
The fick man, to the virgin beck’ning 5 
Exclaim’d——“ Ah! fir, a long, long reck’ning 
At fight of ‘that dear form occurs,”— . 
. © Out with it.“ Hold, proud fhame demurs ; - 
We'll lump the matter, by your leave ; 
Alas! how do I moan how grieve} 
And feel | regret ! and figh and pine 
_ Wallowing in finful mire juft like! a hog ! 
Ab! -fir—that whole, whole catalogue. 
Is fairly —foully fay we, mine.” 
+. Heigh !—fixth commandment ;—feventh, and all, 
Well—none can rife ualefs they fall, rom ody ed bf a4 
ts 
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*Tis-odd, I'll.own, that at your years’’—- 
“ Ah! fir, -difpel thefe darkling fears. 
‘Swear by the beard of holy pope, 
That, .after all, I’m not beyond all hope.” 
“* Beyond all hope !—-no !——let me fee ; 
One way there is, fecure and fnug 
To-doff vile fin’s polluted rug.” 
“ What is ’t?—oh! let me find that road ! 
But firft relieve my inward load,” 
 Soft—fair and foft !—the learn’d agree, 
‘That when the fouls we dearly love 
Infure a-paff-port thro’ the gate above, : 
They oil the lock, and we produce the key, 
Your fortune,.fir ?”—“ From mortgage clear; — 
?Tis twice ten thoufand pounds a year!” 
« So much !—Kind fir !—good fir! ’tis well 
Remove all doubt, dry -up-each tear, 
Defy the thoufand pow’rs of hell.” 
“ How, fir, defy them ?—think—my fins” 
— ‘Fhofe end where penitence begins.; 
Our convent’s poor, read, fir, ohread! 
I mean, fir, fign this act and deed’: 
By this one act, well fign’d and feal’d, 
The joys abowe fhall be reveal’d ; 
That done; no moré,—to heav’n you go, 


Straight .as an arrow from a:-bow.” we, 


Ah! fir, my fins !”—“ No more of that— 
Were they, fir, blacker than your hat, 
And clufter’d up like nuts in autumas 
This a&, this deed informs you, how. - 
Your confcience,may,, be white.as fnow; 
Clear as a fountain to:the bottom... 
Your fins.!|—amere rifles !”—“ Sir, we'll then abate; ; 
Should trifles be redeem’d at fuch : arate?” _ 
“ Trifles ?—I mean—-yes,, trifles let, me ify, + 
Compar’d with that.redeeming way, 
Sign—fign and feal ; for nothing fhort 
Of that can clear you out.of court... 
-Hafte—take this pen—-for, death I fee _ ' 
(Shake not.thy locklefs.pate,at me!) .. + 
Sign” —Here. the fick map gave agroans | cal 3 
Much as I, with, fir, to,atone 


For frailties paft : : : sone ® 


Yet Tom, Bs abe weet my care; 

You would not fee. my fon and heir... , 
In.rags, on mis’ry,caft?”?, . 

“ You tire me out—fr—Tom—od’ rabbit ! - 

For Tom, e’en let him take the habit; 


That 
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That done—this fign'd, I mean, I pledge-my troth, 
In heav’n to hold good quarters for you both : 

Nay, ftake this {nuff-box ’gainft yon mafly bow! :” 
—Heré whin’d this fample:for all. dying quakers, 

“ Done!—and, while you fecure the foul, 
Tom fhall fecuire the-acres.”  P. 119. 


We daré not offer at any Criticifm, as the author feems very fore 
from fome difcipfine of ‘this kind, befowed bya brother reviewer 


on fome former publication:* 


Poems on the Death.of Prifcilla Farmer, by. her Grandfon Charles 
Lloyd. .. Quarto. 3s. 6d. ~ Phillips.- 1796. 


This tribute of .refpet to the memory of a worthy departed friend 
difcovers a mind of a fuperior caft, and a-heart ‘fufceptible of the 
moft virtuous affections, As poetry, the i images are for the moft 
part natural; the -verfification, is harnjonious, anid we throughout 
find much to admire, and little to cenfure. 

We fubjoin the two following fonnets, as fpecimens of the au- 
thor’s talents— 

¢ ‘My pleafant home! where erft when fad and faint 
I fought maternal friendfhip’ s fheltering atms, 
My pleafant home! where is the rev’retic’d faint 
Whofe prefence gave the¢ thy peculiar charms ? 
Ah me! when flow th’ accuftom’d doors unfold, 
No more her looks affectionate and mild 
Beam on my burthen’d heart! O, ftilland cold 
The cherith'd {pot where welcome fat and {mil’d ! 
My fpirit pines not nurfing fancied ill ; 
*Tis not the fev’rith and romantic tie 
Which now I weep diffever’d ; not a form ' 
That woke brief paffion’s défultory thrill : . 
I mourn the cherifher of infancy!” = ° ~ 
The dear protectrefs from life’s morning ftorm!’ >. 7. 





$ Oh, ‘I have told thee evéry fecret care ! 
And crept to thee when pale with ficklinefs! 
Thou did’f{t provide my morrow’s fimplé fare, 
And with meek love my effin wrongs redrefs. 
My grandmother! whén pofidering all alone 
Fain would T fift thy footitep ! but my, call 
‘Thou doft not hear; ‘nor mark the tears that fall 
From my dim eyes! No, thou art dead and gone ! 
' “flow can I think that thow didft‘mildly fpread 
Thy feeble arms, and ‘clafp.nie o’er seid o'er 
Ere infant gratitude one tear could fied! * 
Baw: think of thee, to 4 et its litele’ fore 


‘ - 
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My bofom owes, nor tempted by defpair 
Mix bufy anguith with imperfect prayer!” pw. 


Subjoined to thefe effufions i is a very fine poem, entitled the 
Grandam, by Mr. Charles Lamb of the India-houfe. | 


UA w. 


A Treekifaa Equity. . With the Addition of Marginal pithiem 
” and Notes : by Fohn Fonblangue, Efq. Barrifter at Law. 2. Vols, 
Seo. 195. Boards, Butterworth, 


There is no department. of learning which has not been greatly 
enriched by the labour of conimentators: and this fpecies of eluci- 
dation forms a yery confpicuous and valuable part of the legal f{ci- 
ence. The editor of the prefent work has republifhed an anony- 
mous'treatife ofa few pages, with notes, by which the publication 
is extended: to the bulk of two volumes. There is, however, no 
occafion to regret this circumftance ; for Mr. Fonblanque’s annota- 
tions and references will be-found a correé& and ufeful collection of 
remarks and authorities, on a very extenfive and important branch 
of our jurifpruderice, 


RELIGIOUS. 


Exercifes of Piety. For the Use of enlightened and virtuous 
Chriftians. By G. Z. Zollikofre, Paftor of the Reformed 
Church at Leipfic. Tranflated from the French Edition; by Fames 
Manning, Pajfior 4 the United Congregations of Di ifenters im 
Exeter. Sve. Johnfon. 1796. 

Thefe exemifes a piety form only a fmall part of, the original 
work, which confifted of two volumes. Mr. Manning, however, has 
been judicious in his felection ; and though the Englith reader may 
regret that the prefent volume fhould come to him through the’ me- 
diuin of a French tranflation, yet we muft obferve, that the work, 
in its prefent'ftate, reads very {moothly, and is remarkably free from 
Gallicifms. 

' Thofe who are acquainted with the writings of Zollikofre, ‘thofe 

who have admiréd the richnefs of his fancy, his warm, but rational 

devotion, and his lively energetic ftyle, in. defendiig the great in- 
tercfts of revealed religion, will with that Mr. Manning had given 
the entire work to the Englifh public. 

The fubjecis, of thefe “exercifes: are interefting and important. 
They are as follow—— 


¢ The.Exittence of God —Providence—Faith i in Jefus Chrift— 
The Immortality of, the Soul—Love to. God—Love to Jefus 
Chrif—Love to Mankind—Love.of .Labour-—The fafeft Rule. in 
the Conduét of Life-Exercifes of Piety fuited to the different Re- 


lations. in Domettic and Civil Society—Married aaa ey 
* —Cfilds 


~ 
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—Childhood—Youth—Manhood—Old Age—On Man as a Sub- 
je& in Society--The Rich Man—The Poor Man—A. Perfon 
confined by Sicknefs—The Death of Friends.’ : 

A warm vein of genuine piety runs through the whole of this 
little volume; and, what is extremely rare, the rich and varied or- 
naments of a brilliant imagination are occafionally blended with 
the foundeft argumentation. The following fhort extract may 
ferve as a {pecimen, the conclufion of which we think beautiful 
and fublime— ' 

¢ And where is the firft, fupreme intelligence, the father of fpi- 
rits; who hath created me, and all other thinking and reafonable 
creatures ? For I have not always thought. I have exifted but a 
fhort time, and am equally ignorant how I think, and how I began 
to think. I am fenfible it is not in myfelf that I muftdeek for the 
true caufe of my exiftence, It is not to the’ immediate authors I 
am indebted. for it. They know not how I exift, and the caufe of 
their own exifténce is.no more in themfelves than mine is in me. 
Every thing informs me alfo, that my intelligent nature cannot be 
the work of chance, the effect of the fenfible objects which fur- 
round me, or of the grofs materials to which I am united, The 

order, the connection, and the harmony which prevail in my 
thoughts, will not fuffer me to believe it. I> cannot but obferve, 
that my mind is of a much nobler origin, and is of a nature far 
fuperior to the body which ferves for its covering. I perceive that 
my foul is the work of a being fuperior to all thofe which I fee 
around me—that it proceeds from an immaterial, intelligent princi- 
ple, by whom it lives and thinks, and to whom it is moft intimate- 
ly related, : 

* To believe that there is a firft, eternal caufe of all things, an 
intelligence fupreme and perfect, fs to admit a truth, the conviétion 
of which is neceffary to relieve and ttanquillize my heart; and the 
clearer my ideas on this fubjeét, and the more attention I pay to 
what paffes within and without me, the more clearly I hear the 
voice of nature, which announces to me a deity. 

* O thou being of beings, infinite, eternal, heaven and earth 
proclaim thy exiftence !—every leaf, every plant, every tree, every 
infect, every worm that crawleth on the ground, every living and 
rajional creature {peaks of thee, Every thing that exifts and thinks 
celebrates thy praife. I behold thee in the brightnefs of the firma- 
ment—in:the mild light which furrounds, and in the vital heat 
which pervades all animate beings! It is thee I hear in the foft 
‘murmurs of the air, in the falutary blowing of the winds, in the 
Fiftling noife of the leaves, in the melodious fong of birds, in the 
intelligible language of men, in the roaring waves of the fea, and 
in the thundering voice of the tempeft. It is thee whom I perceive 
_ inthe impreffions which external objeéts make upon me, and in 

the pleafing, and fometimes rapturous feelings which arife from the 

ebesi. knowledge 
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knowledge of :truth, une eraiticg 9 of ati and the, cahanettin of 
a happy futurity.’...r..7- 


An Effay on the Folly of Scepticifn the Mjiraity of Dosinactchp 
‘on Religious Subjeds's ¥ and the proper Medium to be obferved be- 
tween ar oe two Extremes. By W. Ls Brown, D. D. &e. Be. 
‘Bv0. 35. fewed. Crofby. 1796.’ 


To pk without ever coming to a a determination, to deter- 
mine without ever confidéring, are the’ oppofite extremes, Rit 
which, from - various caufes, men are liable to fall? and féw) can 
keep that middle path which leads dire@ly to the temple of truth. 
Our author attacks frequently with great juftice both’ parties; but 
he too often-lets his.eflay run into-deciamation; and fo averfe.ig he 
from {cepticifmy, that he feems likely to narrow the bounds, of ratio 
nal enquiry. He does not alfo feem to act with exact impartiality, 
when he attributes fo many Of our errors to the church of Rome, 
not recollecting, perhaps, -that the-church of Scotland is, far from 
being free herfelf from fimilar imputations. Indeed, a writer who 
takes up.a {ubjeét like the prefent, has a wide field before him ; and 
inftead of desling fo much: in. generals, he would do, wifely if he 
particularifed ; a little more the failings of all’ parties, 

Scepticifn i is referred toa Grecian original; but furely it takes i its 
rife in the nature of man.. We ought all to be f{cepti¢s, if we 
mean to be rational beings : and there is a timé when itis equally 
right to be dogmatical. To be open to evidence, to lay no reftraints 
upon others, to be firm when our opinions are well formed,.thefe, 
with a few other things pointed out by our author, will keep us 
from falling into either error now generally underftgod jinder the. 
terms of fcepticifm and dogmatifm ; and if we did not fee any deep 
traits of thought in the work before us, our readers Will receive the 
fame. pleafure with ourfelves from the following extra¢t on tolera- 
tion— 

‘ Indeed, I.am convinced, that. Chriftianity will never appear 
in its native luftre, till the moft perfect, unequivocal toleration be 
every where eftablifhed ; becaufe this will allow religion to exert. its 
native energy, enjoy the fame advantage with every other fcience, 
and, by means of free inquiry, extracting frefh light ahd evidence, 
bring. it nearer|and nearer to.thé pure ftandard of divipe truth. 
Toleration, when properly underftood, maintains the purity. of 
faith and praétice. It exhibits charity and forbearance, the mott 
lovely of chriftian virtues, and the compendium of them all, It 
banifhes diffimulation and. hypocrify, which, though the bane of 
religion, have, .by.a ftrange fatality, lurked often. under her. cloke. 
It implies the firmett parenbe to the words of found doétrine as 
received. from heaven: for, in the frit place,. it. fuppofes. we are 
thoroughly convinced of the truth of our opinions, fince we fear 


pot, to, fubmit them to the freeft {crutiny; and, fecondly, that we 
are 
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are-firmly attached to them, becaufe to bear with others neeeflaril} 
involves a difference from them ; for, if: we-are indifferent; there 
is-on. our part no toleration. | 

A tolerant fpirit is, thus, the greatet ar both to dogmatifm and 
{cepticifm ; attaching us, on the one hand, ‘to what we deem pure 
religion, and, on the other, preventing us from impofing arbitra- 
rily upon others our own tenets.’ Pp. 181. 


Ocarbpurres wns Keung Alndinal | or, an Appeal tothe New Te fa. 
ment, in- Proof of the Divinity of the Son of God. By Charles 
Hawtrey,.M. A, Vitar of Bampton, Oxfordshire: 8v0. 35. 6d. 
JSewed.. Rivingtons. 

In publifhing the prefent Appeal, our author informs us that he 
was influenced by the laudable defire of reconciling, if poffible, 
the jarring: and difcordant opinions of Chriftians, that they may all 
unite and think one and the faine thing, concerning the perfon of 

HIM, to whom they muft owe their falvation. 


¢ In. the New Teftament,’ he cottinues, ‘it isa moft certain 
truth, that the term @eos is repeatedly and decidedly applied to Jefus 
Chrift; and, therefore, according to the dottrine of the New Tef: 
tament, he mutt be what @¢o¢ fignifies. It’ is repeatedly and deci* 
dedly alfo the doétrine of the New Teftament, that Jefus Chrift is 
fiibordinate, acting by delegation, according to the will of the fa- 
ther ; and, therefore, how is this to be reconciled with his being 
what Oe05 fignifies ? 

* The difficulty here has appeared to be fo very gteat, that vari- 
ous means have been purfued iti order to remove its 

‘ On the one part, it bas been boldly affirmed by fome, thaf 
the tem @eo; is never dire¢tly applied to Jefus Chrift; and by 
others of the fame party, but with lefs confidenté, that, when it is 
fo appliéd, it is not jm ‘that fenfe in which it is applied to the fa- 
ther. 

‘On thé other part, it has been trged, that the term @eis is 
Certainly and direétly applied to Jefus Chrift, and that he, theré- 
fore, is what @eo¢ fignifies ; + and that the S:bordination, delegation; 
commiffion, &c. under which he is faid to aé&, if only fpoken of 
him as he is man, but never as he is God and man. 

‘ Are not both thefe parties liable to be objeéted to, as , purfuing 
a wrong mode of removing the difficulty ?. The former, in order to 
femove ity denies the divinity ; the latter denies, or explains away, 
the fubordination ; but the New Teftament affirms both thé divinity 
and the fubordination The matter, therefore, to be enquired intd 
is, cait thefe, accordiug to the doétrine of the New Teftameént, bé 
compatible with each other? Denying, or éxplaining away either 
the one or othér fs not removing the difficulty or anfwering thé 


gueftion, The queftion can only be anfwéred by fhewing how thé 
| 8 divinity 
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ilivinity and the fubordination, which are affirmed in thé New Tet 
tament, are compatible with each other.’ © *. viii, 


In’ endeavouring to reconcile thefe’ feemin _difficulties, Mr. 
Hawtrey argues with confiderable ability, and brings, in fupport of 
his opinion, a refpectable ftock of learning and biblical criticifinl, 
which he'manages with ingenuity, in defence of the eftablifhed doc- 
trines of the church, except that’ he réjeés one point, which fome 
have ftreriuotfly infifted on as an article of' faith, namely, the eter- 
nal filiation ‘of the Son of God. 

The difcuffion of the general fubje@ proceeds’ ‘with candour and 

moderation, till the author, ‘towards the’end of his pamphlet, 
touches on the Cine of our Saviour and his Apoftles ufi ing the 
popular laitgua age ° the Jews Occafionally ; ; and there, we think, he 
betrays fomething like i intemperate warintli and petulance, | Befide 
had he confultéd Ligtitfouls ‘Hore Hebraic, or even looked” into 
Wetftein’s Greék Teftament (in locis) he would have found it im- 
poffible, we think,‘ to vindicate his opihidn’ on this fubject, as well 
as fome others that are nearly connected with it. 

~ It would bein vain to attempt to’ give our readers any juft opinion 
of the prefent’ publication by partial” extraéts; and wé'afe appre- 
henfive that the public has babii cloyed of late with the humerous 
pamphlets, fernion$, and” volutes, that ‘have iftiedfr6t thé prefs 
on the peculiar doctrine of Socinus;°F,* asit is’ How called; ‘Unita- 
rianifm, and’ the imany able vinditations Wf «the orthodox faith’ 
Let it be fufficient, therefore, for us to add, that M¥. Hawtréy may 
rank as a refpeétable champion linder:the bannérs Of the latter, and 
that his Appeal may be read with confidetable advantage by thofe 
who may be anxious to acquire information on thé fubjett. 


The Eternal Filiation of the Son of God afferted on. the. Buideace 
of the Sacred, Scriptures, the, Confent of the Fathers.of the three 
Jjirft Centuries, and the Authority of the Nicene Council. By the 
Rey. Frod/ham,Hodfon, M,, A. Eellow, of Brafen-Nofe eset 
Oxford, By... 25° Rivingtons.. 1799, 


We fhall permit the learned and :ingenious author-of this pam- 
phlet. to fiate»the antmennen which gave rife. ‘to it, in his oOwr 
words— 


©The following ‘theets are the refult of an examination into the 
qitelttn, ve Whether the Filiation of the Son of God was ab 
etérn..?”-—an" examination which the quthor was direéted to un- 
dettake, as probationary fellow of Brafen-Nofe College. For the 
proofs ‘in favour of the negative fide of the queftion, the author 
was refévred to the OraiSpu tos of Mr. Hawtrey; and whilft he 
was directed to examine the’ v vg?! of the arguments there ‘urged 
by ait appe: al to the fcriptures, the eo ttaa and the Nicene Coun- 
eit; he ar the fin é time twas told, with a liberality of mind which 
 difdained 
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difdained to drop any expreffion that could {hackle the freedom, of 
inquiry, to compare, to deliberate, and to.determine. .,Nearly.in 
the fame. ftate in which the refult of his inquiries was: originally 
fubmitted to the right reverend the principal of Brafen-Nofe, itis 
now fybmitted to the public. Some few. alterations however have 
been made; fome ambitiofa ornamenta, which encumbered the ins 
troduétion, have been removed, in fubmiffion to one, whofe judge 
ment always carries with it authority to the.author’s mind; and, 
at the fuggeftion of the fame able critic, one. or two corredtions 
have been adopted, which the:author regrets are not more in num~- 
ber, becaufe they are confiderable in value. _., 25 Fa 

¢ Should the author’s {criptural view of the quettion be thought 
too confined, he is ready to allow, that it might have been expand- 
ed'with advantage, But, as Mr. Hawtrey’s appeal to the Nicene 
Creed had in fome meafure made an appeal_to the earlier fathers 
neceflary, he was particularly directed to colleé their opinions, as 
conftituting a {pecies of evidence, lefs acceffible to the generality 
of readérs. : | 

‘ He who withes for more proofs from fcripture may find them 
in a fermon “on the Eternal Generation of the Son of God,” by 
the bifhop. of Chefter, who, front a comprehenfive coffideration 
of the language of the New Teftament, has fhewn that the idea of 
an antecedent filiation is, interwoven with the very eontexture of 
revelation. ... ‘ y 

* As the OravSpumos of Mr, Hawtrey is perpetually quoted in 
the courfe of the following examination, it may be proper to ap- 
prize the reader, that it is not the general doctrine of that valuable 
work which is here combated ; but only that particular one, which 
relates to the filiation, and which forms, as it were, an epifode in 
the book. © For the rett, if the voice of ‘an tinknown individual 
could be beard amidft the loud: applaufes of the learned, ir fhould 
be railed with the moft cordial fincerity jin‘ commendation of one, 
who has fo Lbly vindicated the divinity of our Lord” -p. v. 


The doétrine or pofition which Mr. Hodfon profeffes to contro~ 
vert, is this: ‘ That the fecond perfon in the Trinity, though he 
exifted from all eternity, in the capacity of the word of God, yet 
he only began to be his fon, when he became incarnate ;-that the 
filiation, in fhort, confifted, and confifted enly, in the incagna- 
tion.” Such is the point at iflue between Mr. Hawtrey and Mr. 
Hodfon ; and fuch are the queftions which gentlemen and {cholars’ 
have chofen to agitate, with a view to fhew their zeal for the faith, 
their learning and abilities, at the clofe of the eighteenth century ! 
Would it not have better fuited the myftical days of Duns Scotus 
and Thomas Aquinas? It cannot be expected that we fhould enter 
into any detail of the arguments pro or com; becaufe, however well 
we with to the general interefts of Chriftianity, we truft that we 
can fill our pages with matter that will prove far more interefting 

7 | ~ 
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to the getierality of our readers, than by entering into 6 difcuffions of 
this nature, Without’ prefaming to’ determine, therefore, utruim 
torum—which of thefe combatants ought to be crowned with. the 
wreath of triumph, we fhall only obférve, that Mr. Hodfon, in 
defence’ of his -pofition, writes with dlepance and animation; hé 
brings into the field of controverfy alfo a ¢onfiderable tock of 
learning,’ that is appropriste to his fubjeét, without any pedantry, 
or unneceflary parade: and we cheatfully add, that thoup h many 
of our readers may turn away with faftidious naufes Pit the fube 
jet matter in difpute, yet every one muit be pleafed withthe truly 
‘andi and liberal — which pervades the whole of tis re 


tion. 


The Gipel Me Suse. A Sermon preached before the Uvex, Nov, 
135 1796. Zo which are annexed Fou Skeletons of Sermons upon 
the fame Text, treated in four different Ways, with aView te 
illufrate all Mr.. Claude's Rules of Compoftion and Topics of 

Difcourfe. By the Rev. Charles Simeon, M. A. Ge. The above 
is intended as an Appendix to Claude’s Effay and. the Hundred 
Skeletons before publifhed, $v0, 15. Dilly, 1796. © 9) 


We cofigratulate Mr. Simeon on his mode of analy fing afermon, 
which, we doubt not, will in due time lead- him té found: know- 
ledge. He will by degrees examine more accurately every pofitian j 
and he will not, fome: few years hence, {peak fo pofitively, and 
upon fuch wedk ground; on eternal damnation, as he has-done ia 
the fkeleton of this difcourfe— 


‘ Damnation onthe contrary imports eveilafting inifety 

[ The punifhment of the: wicked is elfewhere faid to-be eternal 
And the contraft in the text fully expreffes its duration— 

Our Lord himfelf puts this:point beyond a doubt—]’. v.16, 


We have referred té the placé pointed out by Mr. Simeon iif 
Mark ix. 43-48, as proof that the punifhment is eternal, and 
catinot fee how a metaphor from the valley of Hinnom, and the 
entire confum of the, body by a worm, can be a proof in 
point: and. we defy that eur Saviour has put the point beyond a 
doubt by Matt. xxv. 46, the place referred to as a proof, becaiife 
the meaning of the word aiwnog mutt firft be fettled : and no pers 
fon, we believe, tolerably acquainted with the Greek and Hebrew 


langnages, will allow that a:ivy, asvmvios, tby,m ,»mean the eternity which 
Mr. Simeon withes.to eftablifh. 


A Sermon, preached at Knarefboroiigh, Ofober 2 3d, 1796, on Orca- 
fron of a Form of Thank/giving being read for the late abundant 
Harvef.. By the Rev. Samuel Clapham, M. Av 4to. 14, Rob- 
fon. 1796. 

Politics—bounty - on corn, four hundred- and ten thoufand 


Cait. Rev. Vou. X!X, March, t797, Bb pounds 
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pounds—levelling principles—monopoly—proper value of farms—< 
when farmers are to be turned out by their landlords—long leafes 
«rich men to mind what people go to church—thefe are the chief 
fubjects of the fermon ; and in the notes the two famous bills are 
fubjects of encomium. As the fermon js not likely to be read out 
of the aiithor’s neighbourhood, it is unneceflary to point out the 
extreme. impropriety, of the topics chofen by this divine, nor the 
many faults in ityle and corpofition, with which they are enforced. 


of Sermon, preached at Monkwell-freet Mecting= Hou/e, OGober 16th, 
17960 Occafion of the Death of Dr. Fames Fordyce, formerly Paftor 

. of the Congregation worshipping iy that Place, who died at Bath, 
Odober 1ff, aged 76. By Fames Lindfay. vo, 15. 6d. Jebn- 
fon: 1797: 


A tributé of refpe&t to the riemory of Dr. Fotdyce,:in which 


‘the author has interwoven his own fentiments on eftablifhments, 


religious bigotry, and liberality, with a firmnefs and candour that 
do him honour. " 


The Call of the’ Fews. Two Sermions preached at the Néw er a- 
lem Temple, in Ked-crofs-frreet, near Cripplegaté, London, Of: 
, 25°1796=40, wherein is manifefed, from the’ Word, the ‘true 
Nature aud Quality of that People, from their firft- Origin to ou¥ 
Lord’s Advent, and that the ExpeAation of their Call to accede te 
| the Lord's Church as a peculiar People, or to go again to Ferufa- 
| dem, 18 inconfiftent both with Reafon and Scripture. By Manoah 
Sibly, N. H.S. 8vo. 15. Baynes. boots 


Upon the principles of the New-Jerufalem churth, ‘the preacher 
fhows clearly that the Jews will not’be again recalled; and’ of 
courfe all the paffages which have led many perfons to’ expeét fach 
an.évent, ate explained in a fpiritual fenfe, in a manner rae 
to the tenets of the new fcc, 


The Beauties of Henrys a Sélection of the moft friking Paffages ik 
the Expofition of that celebrated Commentator. To which is prefixed 
a brief Account of the Life, Chara&er; Labourssand Death, of the 
Author. By Fohn Geard. Vol. I, Extracted from the» Hifforical 
Part of the Old Tefament, 8v0, 45. 6d. Boards. Button. 1797: 


Herry’s Expofition of the Bible is too voluminous to be in the 
hatids of many people : and this felection of the ftriking paffages. in 
the work, which is weil made, may carry many ufeful refleétions 
into a cottage, and enliven very agreeably the Sunday evenings of 
all perfons devoted to religion and ferioufnefs. 


4 Sermon on the Deliverance of the Kingdom of. Ireland from the 
Invafjon lately dttempted by the Frenth. By the. Rev. Richard 
Graves, B. D. M.R. J. A. 8v0. 15. Dilly. . 1797. 


Many patriotic and religious fentiments on the late unfuccefs- 
ful 
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ful attempt of the French againft Ireland. On fuch a. fubjeé, it ts 
difficult to enter into fo wide a field as the author has. taken, the 
pecullar interference of Providence in favour of any nation. ‘We 
muft recolleé& the effects of a ftorm on our Weft India expedition, 
-r-the rainy feafon when the duke of Brunfwick entered’ France;— 
the freezing of the Waal, when the French attacked and conquered 
Holland. Thefe and many other fimilar events in hiftory may 
be pointed out to check the pride of man; but from a Jong invef- 
tigation we fhall doubtlefs come to the fame conclufion -with,-the 
writer—that Providence ruleth in the affairs of men, and produceth 
effects very different from thefe which were.in the intention of its 
agents. 


The Univerfal Reftoration of Mankind, examined and proved to bea 
Do&rine inconfifent with itfelf, contrary to the Scriptures, and 
| fubverfive of the Gofpel of Fefus Chri. In Anfwer to DP. Chauncy 
of New England, and Mr. Winchefter’s Dialogues, By John 
Marfom. 2 Vols, Small 8vo. Taylor. ~~ 


In thefe volumes’ Mr. Marfon has difcovered no fniall portion of 
ability, Whether,” however, he hath convinced his antagonift, we 
aré ‘not able to detefmine. Nothing is more common with’ difpu- 
tants than reciprocal charges of unfairnefs; but whatever ftrefs 
may be laid upon other expedients to fupport the caufe, that-which 
this paffage reprehends, . was pestenly eneitied to the caftigation in- 
flicted, 


¢ The methods taken by Mr. Ww. to propagate the doétrine of 
univerfal reftoration, ‘are equally contemptible; namely, the publi- 
cation of pretended vifions of perfons conveyed by angels through 
the celeftial and infernal regions; where the doétrine of univerfal 
reftoration is {aid to have been revealed to them; an inftance of 
which is juft. put into my hands, entitled ‘‘ Some paflages in the 
life:'of Mr. Geo. De Benneville,” publithed by Mr. W. ‘This man 
is reprefented as having been dead_forty-one-hours;: dusing-which 
period he was conduéted through the féven habitations of thedamn- 
ed, and the manfions.of thebleffed; as.haying feen many, of, the 
wicked reftored to happinefs, and as having been repeatedly.infonma 
ed that all the pofterity of Adam fhould be finally faved. 

‘ Thefe are mean arts:to impofle;upon:the credulity of the weak, 
and furnify {trong prefumptive evidence that the doctrine attempted 
to be eftablithed by fuch means, i¢ ot’ capable of being fiipported 
by the more fure word of prophecy. 

‘ The groffeft abfurdities that have ever difgraced ‘human ‘ha- 
ture have been propagated: in this, way, and, have aeaAinid “ thei 
¢redit from this corrupt fource,’ ole i, Pe xi. 
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A ColleHion of Sermons on feveral Subjects and Occaftens, particu. 
| larly on the Feftivals and Fafts of the Church of England, By 
the Rev. Sir Adam Gordon, Bart. M. A, Ves Se. Sv. 8s. 


Boards. Stockdale, 1796. 


Thefe difcourfes are ufhered in by two moft tedious dedications, 
written’ in a ftyle which by no means encouraged us to proceed 
with great alacrity to the body of the work. Sir Adam withes to 
revive a better fenfe of the importance of our feftivals and fafts, 
than prevails at prefent ; but we fear that it is too late, and chat; 
particularly in the country, very few will be inclined to, give up their 
farming purfuits to attend on faints’ days to the prayers’ of the 
church. From the fuccefs of the writer in his own neighbourhood; 
he- may eafily conjecture what -effeét his difcourles ‘are likely to 
produce abroad; but perhaps he would have aéted wifely in con- 
enting himfelf with teaching his parifh, as a good prieft, rather 
then adding to the lift of the collections of {ermons, which find, 
very few, if any readers. 


We Influence of Relig ion an Natienel Profperity. 4 Sermon, 
' preached in the Wop Church, Aberdeen, Merch 10, 1796. The 

. Day, appointed for the General Fah. By William Laurencg 
beige D, D. Principal of Marifchal farlea, qt Aberdecri, 
Sv. Robinfons. 1796. 


From oth XXXxiti. 12, Dr. Brown takes a review of the prin- 
cipal refpeéts in which the ‘ Lord’s being'the God of any nation,*. 
when properly ftated and explained, has a tendency to produce a 
nation’s happinefs. Among the vices which charaGerife the pre- 
fent age, he reckons luxury, fenfuality, and voluptuoufnefs,—a 
fordid, infatiable thirft of gain, as’ the only means of procuring 
foch induilgences,—a narrow felfiftinefs and indifference to the pub- 
lic welfare —a real or affected infidelity, —and an open contempt of 
things facred, or a forced obfervance of them. ‘The’ merit of this’ 
difcourfe is, that it is adapted folely to the religious appointment of 
the'day,—that it is at once learned and popular, and abounds with 
thofe juft fentiments and allufions which diftinguith Dr. Brown’ g 
former writings. | 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Anecdotes of fome di iftinguifued Per fons, chiefly of the Prefent and. 
“Two preceding Centuries. Adorned srilyenipcnces. Ke ol. WV, 


.- Bue, 8s. Cadelt and Davies. 1796. 


After the ample account we gave of the preceding three volumes 
of this work, (See Crit. Rev. New Arr. Vol. XV. P+ 299) we 
have only to add, that the prefent is an agreeable. continuation of 
the cotertainment which our indefatigable woropiler has prepared for 
the’ 
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the lovers of anecdotes and detached reading. . The greater part of 
the prefent volume appears to be taken from Brotier’s ‘ «Paroles 
Mémorables ;’ but the original part is not lefs valuable, and perhaps 

more generally acceptable to an Englifh reader, The engravings 
are—a frontifpiece—the Chateau de Rochefoucault—Lines by Dr. 
Warton, fet to Mufic by Mr. Jackfon of Exeter-—a Head of Mar- 
fhali Turenne—and one of Edward Wortley Montague, from 
Romney’s picture. — 


Traité Complet de Prononciation Angloife, dans lequel prefque toutes 
’ Jes Exceptions Jont réduites en Régles générales, avec un Traité 
de P Accent, & PUfage des Francois, Par M, E. Thomas, Sve, 
25. Dulau. 1 796. 


This pamphlet is the produétion of a native of Great Britain, 
who declares that he never would have prefumed to write’ a trea- 
tife of this kind for the-French, if he had not been certain of the 

correctnefs of his pronunciation of their language. But, if we 
may judge from his manner of referring the founds of one of thefe 
tongues to thofe of the other, we have reafon to queftion the 
grounds of his confident affertion ; and his boaft may be confider- 
ed as the lefs excufable, from his being fully perfuaded of the 
practicability of affimilating all the founds of the Englifh alphabet 
to thofe of the French, though he afterwards makes an exception 
of th and xg. He pretends to explain the pronunciation of apron, 
bafon, muff, pafture, and balfam, by the following French founds; 
deprenne, béecenne, meff, paaffierre, and badi Yemme. But the founds 
of the vowels o and 2, and the latter a in bal/am, are not correctly 
exhibited in thefe examples. ‘In other inftances, the ‘French are 
taught to fpeak in Englith in a manner which is not the moft ele- 
gait ; as, chorifter, kowirifstere ; naked, néckid; glafles, glaafixe ; 
fecret, fcritte. Thefe points are of ‘forite importance in a’ work 
which profefledly treats of pronunciation, We do not mean, how- 
ever, to give a general condgmnation of the.work, as it it ‘not dee 
ftitute of merit anduitility. © © 


The Hiftery of the Theatres of London:, containing an Annual, 
Revifter of all the new and revived Tragedies, Comedies, 
Operas, Farces, Pantomimes, €%c. that have ba performed at. 
the Theatres-Ropal, in London, from the Year 177 1b 10 1795. 
With occafional Notes and Anecdotes. 2 Vols, ‘12m. 64 
Boards, Egerton. 1796. ee 


Mr. Oulton, @he author of this work, offers it as a continuation 
of Victor's Hiftory: of the Theatres of London, and profefles to 
have been ‘ particular in his inquiries, impartial in his.accounts, 
and, he trufts, ‘as accurate as poflible.’ On a perufal of the work, 
we have no.reafon to think him negligent, partial, or inaccurate ; 
aud the Sroquenters ‘of the theatre are indebted to him: for fe 
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amufement and information fuch 2 book may be fuppofed to cons 
tain. The goffips of the green-room and box-lobby are without 
eur puriantnen. 


i Cours de Thémes aoe Oi, par Gradation, les Dificultés, les Toaxn 
H mures, —F les Idiomes de la Compofition, font notes, expliqués, & 

- vaifonnes, fuivant les Principes de la Grammaire, & Je vrai 
Génie de la Langue Italienne. Par M. Peretti,. 12ma. 25. 6ds 


De Boffe. 1796. 


As there are various turns of DST and niceties of idiom, 
which cannot be properly inculcated by mere rules, themes. are 
sequifite for completing the attainment of any language, ‘The ex- 
: ercifes which fignor Peretti has given are in the French tongue ; 
i and he has fabjoined 4 variety of notes, caltulated ‘to affift the 
i Seamer in the talk of tranilation. The want of ‘a’ conpetent know~ 
tT hedge of Englifh, and the confideration of the genera! acquaint: 
tf ance of our well-edueated countrymen with Gallic terature, in- 

duced him to-clothe his thoughts and inftructions in a French drefs$ 

" and, ‘as few "perfons learn’ Italian ‘before’ they have’ ftudied French, 

| his. avediom of communication will not’bé difapproved. 

Tike themes” are well chofen; and they proceed, by a regular 
_ gradation, from th¢ ‘eafy to the difficult. The didactic annotations 
“ are. judicious, and will lead the attentive ftudent, with pleafure and 
profit, into the idiomatic recefles of an admived language. 


Luterefiing Anecdotes, Memoirs, Allegoriés, Effays, and Poeticah 
Fragments ; tending to amufe the fancy, and inculcate Morality, 
By Mr. Addifiy, 4 Vols, So. tl, Boards. Longman, 
5796. 

Thefe anecdotes, &c..feem to have been collected with much 
labour, though many of them are, very dull and infipid, and fome 
of them even ridiculoufly ftupid. We will give the following ex- 
ample -- 

© Anecdote of LENS, ‘the celebrated. Mintaiare Painter, 

€ & jolly parfon, who loved-a beef fteak as well.as any laymag 
in Britain, walked up to Ivy-lane in order to regale himfelf with a 

ime cut at mafter Burrow’s ; and as he entered the houfe, a gen- 
tleman in a lay habii went out, byt whofe general drefs pointed him 
to bea clergyman: the clergyman, whofe drefs was much the fame, 
took his place at the table where one perfon only fat; and that per- 
fon was this profligate miniature painter. The clergyman had na 
| fooner ordered his fleak, than Lens faid, “ I believe that fellow 

) who is juft gone out, isa parfon; I wifh I had thought on it while 

he was in your feat, for of all fun whatever, nothing is fo great to 

me as roafting a parfon.”” Such a declaration, made toa ftranget 
who appeared likewife to be one of that’ order, aftonified the fur- 
founding company, who, like the parfon ‘and: the painter} were 
waitigg 
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waiting for their dinners, and eaftink routed i in the parfon a diipeieon 
. foroaft him. Perceiving the eyes of every One fixed towards them, 
and a profound filence, he thus began =“ You obferved, fir, (faid 
he) that had you known the gehtleman juft gone out to ‘have *beem 
a parfon, you would have roafted him ; now, as you have nothing 
elfe to do “tik your dinner is fet-before yom, ‘1 am a parfon. at your 
fervice; and, while:my fteak broils, I beg, you will roaft me fer the 
gratification of your humour, and theventertainment of all the gen= 
tlemen who. fit round: us ;” adding, that he would take the roafting 
with that decency, and temper which it became one. of his cloth to 
receive the taunts and {neers of fuch men who thought. partons fair 
ame. . 
a ‘This was the fr fine: perhaps, that Léns. (who wes not out 
of the way when impudence was*fhared) wes put to the blufh. Tat 
fhort, he could not ‘even fpit his meat, much fefs roaft it; how- 
ever, a profpe& of fomething to’ hide his em barraflment appeared, 
and that was a fine mackerel with eoofeberry 'faude,, which was 
fet before him ; but before he could put his knife to it, the parfom 
obferved, that ihe" never faww’ a finer” mackerel, adding, that as his 
fteak was not ready, héwoiild take'the liberty of eating a bit af 
his mackerel ;, accordingly he. {tripped it-wp half'to the back bone 
and helped himfelf. This manceuvre had fuch a:worderful effe@, 
aad produced fuch an-inanimous roar of laughter throughout the 
wholeroom, that Mr. Lens got up, went to the-bar, paid for his fifh, 
and. left the other moiety forthe victorious parfon.. This ftery foom 
took wind; and whenever a mackerel was mentioned in Lens’ com- 
pany, he was always knocked down as flat as a flounder.’ Vol. i. 
P. 15. 
There are fome, IS entetiainng. 


dn Attempt towards a Defence. of Virgil againfi the Artacs of Fs 
D'Ifracli. 800. is, 6d. Rivingtons. 


The admirers of the prince of Roman poets, whofe labours Mr. 
D'Ifraeli has, in many‘ inftances, endeavoured to depreciate, will 
fee! fome, gratification in the perufal of this defence of théit'fa- 
vourite claflic. We do not,| however, go all lengths with the au- 
thor, whofe partiality, in fome refpects, is as palpable as that.of his 
adverfary.. It is but juftice, however, to fay, that thefe inftances 
occur very rarely ; and that the defeace,. on the whole, is ingenious 
and well- founded. . 


Mufleiman Adeti, or a Defcription of the Cufome and Manners of | 


the Turks, with a Sketch of their Literature, By S. Baker. 
t2mo. 1s. 6d. Jordan. 1796. — 


-"Thofe who with tO know a little of the Turkifh manhers ata 


fmall expenfe, in order to gaze at the Turkifh ambaflador with uw- 
derfiauding, 


x le A 
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derflanding, ought to purchafe this little traét, whith feems inteads 


ed to move in the train, of his excellency Youfouptic Aguahe Ef- : 

fendi, whofe portrait and original fignature are give in. the fronti- 

Spiece. | 

Beleher’s Creat of Kuowhdye’ + or, Something of Every Thing: 
Each Portion containing one or more diftine? Subjects complete. The 

~ Contents of this are, The Devil the bef Methodif. A new Sy/> 

tem of the Soul)’ A’ Miracle before Men's Eyes: - The Unintelli- 
sibility of Horfley’s Idea of a Fatire State. Sve. 6a. Pint! 
ed for the Author. 


The ‘ Miracle before Men’s Eyes’ which is alluded t6 in this pam- 
phiet, is defcribed in the following extraét—~ 


~ ¢ The exception and contradiétion to the law of nature I allude 
to, is the exiftence of a-number of indelible footfteps in a meadow 
inear the upper end: of Gower-ftreet, confifting of about an hun- 
dred, and extending about as many yards in length, faid, on what 
authority I Know not, to have taken place about the time of the 
great plague and fire in 1665-6, arid to be thofe of two brothers 

who fought a duel; rather, perhaps, thofe of deftroying, or com> . 

bating angels.’ rv, i6. 

The Study of Aftronomy, adapted to the Capacities of Youth: in 
twelve familiar Dialogues; between a Tutor and his Pupil: ex- 
plaining the general Phamoment of the Heavenly Bodies, the The= 
ery of the Tides, &e. Mhiftr ated with Copper-plates. By Fohn 
Stedman.  2mo: 25. 6d. Dilly. 1796. 


_. The chief points of aftronamy are explained in a familiar man- 
her; and the wotk will be very ufeful to young petfons who ex< 
prefs a.with for information on this —_— ‘ 


Chen 





CORRESPONDENCE, 

-1N compliance with two letters with-which we have been fa 
veared fince the publication of our laft Number, we think it out 
duty to inform our readers that the ‘ Letters for Literary Ladies ** 
are not the produétion of Dr. Aikin, bitt owe their exiftence to thé 
fair authorefs-of the * Parent's Afifant.’ 

The work entitled * Recherches fur les Découvertes attributes 
aux Moedernes,’ Has not been received. 

The two letters figned E. N. are come to hand. 


a 





4 See page 170. 
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